{ REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL | 
POST OFFICE AS A NEWSFAPER} 


IN THE CAUSE OF CHARITY 


The Duchess of Sutherland (on right) and Lady Ivy Gordon-Lennox at a reception held by the duchess last week at the London depot of the Cripples’ 
Guild in New Bond Street which bears her name. The Duchess of Sutherland wore a Venetian-red gown braided with black and Lady Ivy wore the new 
**Tube"’ costume, which has ousted the **Directoire"” from the affections of the Parisian public 
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Lafayette 
CAPTAIN J. COLCHESTER-WEMYSS 


(The Cameronians), whose engagement to Miss 
Aylmer has just been announced 


The King’s Recovery. 
ANY congratulations to his Ma- 
jesty, who is now well on the 
way to recovery from the nasty 
chill which he caught recently. 
Although his visit to Lord and Lady 
lichester was of necessity postponed he was 
able to visit his old friend, Mr. Sassoon, 
at Brighton, where the inv igorating breezes 
soon dispelled the slight indisposition lie 
was suffering from. Never 
perliaps in our history has 
there been any monarch whose 
welfare was of such tender 
import to his people as that 
of Edward the Peacemaker. 


The Dying Session. 
“Lhe parliamentary session is 
dying, and with its demise 
erow apace the rumours of 
dissolution. The extreme Libe- 
rals are urging the Premier to 
make a frontal attack upon the 
House of Lords, while those 
more moderate members of the 
party naturally hang back 
from-an election which would 
come at a time when the 
nation is suffering from a re- 
lapse in trade and a_ ple- 
thora of unemployment. ‘The 
Premier, however, may look 
back upon the session with un- 
alloyed pride. He is a strong 
man and he has. shown his 
strength ; he is a wise man and 
he has not abused it; while 
his sincere efforts in the cause 
of education, however abortive, 
will bring him sympathy from 
political friends and foes alike. 


Titles going Cheap. 
According to a story which 
is now on the rounds it 
appears it is not so difficult to 
obtain a peerage as some would 
imagine. A very wealthy and 


WW 


indefatigable business man was recently 
approached to purchase a block of 4,000 
shares in a well-known Irish weekly paper, 
for which the price asked was £12,000. 
Surprised at this voluntary offer and the 
price asked he was about to immediately 
refuse, but his interviewer informed him 


that the last seven or eight holders of 
these particular shares had been made 


knights or baronets whichever Government 
was in. He stated that the shares control 
the paper, which is a very powerful and 
popular one among the Irish, and any- 
one who ruled the policy of the paper 
could do much to make the position of 
the Government uncomfortable over there. 
So, said rumour, an honour was invariably 
awarded to the holders of the shares if 


they, like Brer Rabbit, “sat still and said 
nuffin” which would worry the party in 
power. On obtaining the ‘title the 


shares were again put in circulation and 
sold again for the money, and I suppose 
the commission of the mysterious pur- 
veyor was the only out-of-pocket expense 
needed. Anyhow, we should advise our 
socially ambitious readers to keep a sharp 
look-out for them when next they are on 
the market. 


Ought We to be Thankful P 

a generation can produce only one 
militant Suflfragette who has time 
to hatch out baby Suffragettes between 
speeches,” writes a contemporary of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, ‘and we don’t want another.” 
If that is the case we had better give her a 
vote at once ; we always thought she was 
an exceptionally gifted woman. 


Le 


LADY ELFRIDA FITZWILLIAM 


Eldest daughter of Earl Fitzwilliam, master of the Fitzwilliam Foxhounds. 
The above picture was taken on the occasion of a meet of the Fitzwilliam 


Hounds at Wentworth-Woodhouse’ 
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Langfier 
MISS STELLA WYNDHAM AYLMER 


Whose engagement to Captain J. Colchester- 
Wemyss is announced 


Variety is the Charm of Life. 
ccording to the Princess de Sagan 
there is no likelihood of her appear- 
ing in the Divorce Court this year at least. 
“My husband’ and I,” she says, “are for 
the moment * perfectly happy and only 
desire to be left alone,’ which she must 
own, being a princess and an American, 
is rather difficult in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Yet in spite of these marital 
proclamations of domestic peace 
it was only the other day she 
announced the fact that her 
second romance was shattered. 
Really this uncertainty is very 
Abruzzi. 


i 


Mrs: Nation on the War Path. 


omen,” cried Mrs. Carrie 
Nation, the celebrated 
American “saloon - smasher,’ 
bearding the Dundee barmaids 
in their dens, “ Women, you 
ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves sending young men to 
hell. Come out of it.” But 
unfortunately for so much 
rhetoric Mrs. Carrie Nation got 
“put out” herself, while there 
is no doubt whatever where the 
barmaids consigned her. 


Lady Elfrida Fitzwilliam. 
Oz this page is a charming 
portrait of little Lady 
Elfrida Fitzwilliam, the eldest 
of the three daughters of Earl 
Fitzwilliam and just ten years 
old. Young as she is Lady 
Elfrida is already an intrepid 
sportswoman and one of the 
most enthusiastic followers of 
her father’s liounds. Last 
Wednesday she and her two 
younger sisters officiated as 
bridesmaids when ler aunt, 
Lady Theresa Fitzwilliam 
(sister Of the present peer), was 
married to Captain Alan 
Fletcher. 
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A Heir to Greece. 


rincess Marie of Greece, a 
charming portrait of whom 
is reproduced on another page, has 
just presented her husband, Prince 
George of Greece, with a son and 
heir. Prince George is a nephew 
of Queen Alexandfa, and his 
marriage to Princess Marie 
Bonaparte, one of the prettiest of 
the Bonaparte princesses, created 
universal interest. The wedding 
was a very beautiful one, and so 
magnificent was the bride’s trous- 
seau that for several days it was 
on public view in the ateliers of 
the great Parisian couturiéres, 
where it aroused general ad- 
miration. A Bourbon  prin- 
cess, the Duchess d’Aosta, is 
the European royal lady most 
admired by the Kaiser; indeed, 
it is said that one of her lke- 
nesses is always found either on 
his own special writing table or 
any of his private rooms whether 
he is at home or wherever he 

may happen to be. 

te ae 
The Winter Fiend. 


Wit the advent of Christmas 

the season of the common 
household cold may well be con- 
sidered to have begun. Do all 
that we can—saturate ourselves 
with drugs, wear wool 
swallow tablets of compressed 
by the dozen, 


combat ; 
complaint is that 
everybody com- 
mands our sym- 
pathy on the plea 
‘of ~=—- “influenza ”’ 
and we are asked 
to treat it very 
seriously, while 
when we ourselves 
are “laid low” 
it is only “a com- 
mon winter cold.” 
ie & ie 
Too Dreadful to 
Think of. 
ictims of influ- 
enza and 
colds in the head’ 
will be glad to 
learn that the 
ggoth “sovereign 
remedy” and 
“certain cure” 
has now been dis- 
covered, and thie 
last advice of 
medical science is 
to go barefoot to 
business, or at 
least wander shoe- 
less and stocking- 
less during certain 
hours of the day. 
Most people will 
look forward to 
prevalence of this 
remedy with holy 
horror for several 
very definite 
reasons, one 
being that the 


- 


next the skin, 


and try every conceiy- 
able sovereign remedy under the sun—- 
yet some time or other the dreaded thing 
attacks us, and for the next week or so 
we are to all intents and purposes hors de 
and a curious thing about this 


MISS KATHLEEN PELHAM BURN 


Whose engagement to the Earl of Drogheda has 


“Boss” 


CROKER PAYS A VISIT TO AMERICA 


“*Boss’’ Croker (on left), who is now a well-known Irish squire and 

racehorse-owner, was formerly the autocrat of Tammany. He is talking 

to Mr. George Kessler, the millionaire, who gave an extraordinary 

freak dinner at the Savoy some years ago, when the courtyard was 
flooded and the dinner served in gondolas 


human foot in most cases in not an object valiantly 
of beauty, and although boots may not 
be an zsthetic j joy sandals would certainly 
be less, while people devoid of either would 
be nothing more nor less than an eyesore. 
And although people who sneeze are a 
nuisance we believe that with this new 


remedy they would be worse than before. 


quinine 


past. 


just been announced a visit to this country 
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The daughter of the present rajah, who is now on 


If You—What ? 
“The Post Office has just issued 
a circular enforcing special 
politeness on the part of tele- 
phone operators. We wonder 
how much good it will do. 
Personally we always enter a 
public telephone station with 
some specimens of our “ choicest 
language” all ready, and have 
invariably occasion to use it. 
What would happen if we once 
heard “ please” or “thank you’ 
from the other end we hardly 
dare to think, while if we ever 
came to the end of our allotted 
three minutes without being 
ignominiously “cut off” we 
should. probably “change our 
drinks” at once. Who knows 
but in the future public servants 
may become decently polite 
and the telephone operator an 
“angel”? Up to the present 
her determined rudeness has been 
impervious even to the approach 
of Christmas-time. 


& Ea 


The Passing of a Pleasing Phrase. 
fter all the title, “ Twopenny 
Tube,” so beloved of Lon- 
doners is a burden too weighty 
to be borne by any self-re- 
specting company. It has tried 
to live up to it, even to the ex- 


tent of having the cars only half-full for 
the greater part of the day. 
ever, “by gradual degrees the advent of the 
“penny fare” 
and the “ Twopenny Tube” 
catch phrase will become a thing of the 
Of course, one can always call it 


Now, how- 


is Imminent on all the lines, 
as a pleasing 


the “ Penitube”’ 
but that is not the 


same thing. 
Alliteration has 
vanished; the 


glamour is dead. 
And probably the 
shareholders will 
be all the richer 
for it. 


An Apology. 
Lady Beatrice 
Pole-Carew, 
who has been late- 
ly cruising in the 
Mediterranean, 
one of the most 
beautiful women 
of the day and 
the wife of the 
well-known gene- 
ral About. a 
month ago we 
stated that she 
had just returned 
from a voyage 
round the world 
with her husband 
and that she had 
been to Japan, 
which interested 
her greatly. How- 
ever, we find 
that this is not 
the case, and we 
tender our apolo- 
gies to all con- 
cerned that this 
error should have 


appeared. 


is 


Rita Maran 
PRINCESS PRETIVA OF COOCH BEHAR 


a2 


TTP = TATILER 


AN IMPORTANT ISSUE. 


HE well-known firm of Mappin & Webb (1908), Limited, are 
issuing a Prospectus of a New Company to take over the 
business concern which was incorporated in 1898 and which 
took over the business of Mappin Brothers in 1902. The busi- 

“ness of Mappin Brothers, which is incorporated with Mappin & Webb, 
Limited, was established in 1810. In 1860, Mr. John Newton Mappin, 
one of the partners of Mappin Brothers, left that firm, and together with 
the late Mr. Webb founded the firm of Mappin & Webb. In 1898, for 
private reasons, the business of Mappin & Webb was converted into a 
limited liability Company, no shares being offered to the public, and in 
1902 the businesses of Mappin & Webb, Limited, and Mappin Brothers 
were amalgamated. 


Up to 1903 the dividend was Io per cent., and since then it has been 
74 per-cent., the directors having adopted the prudent policy of thus 
reducing the dividend in view of the handsome new premises which they 
were erecting and the general extension of their business. 


The profits for the year 1907 were £52,212 13s. 4d., and for the past 
three years have averaged the large amount of £49,048. This item 
includes rentals of sublet properties. The balance of undivided profit 
at the end of 1907 had accumulated to the amount of £48,215. 


An Issue is now made to the public of £133,334 in 54 per cent. 
Preference Shares, a like amount in Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 
£166,667 in 44 per cent. Debenture Stock. 


The new Company will take over the business now carried on at 
158-162, Oxford Street, 2, Queen Victoria Street, and 220, Regent 
Street, London; 23, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris; 8, Avenue 
Masséna, Nice; 16, Rue Mazagran, Biarritz; and Norfolk House, 
Johannesburg; and the factories at Winsley Street, London, and 
Sheffield. 


It will be seen from the above figures that the Company has been 
trading with uniform success, and the shares now offered of all classes 
should be a sound and profitable investment, especially when one considers 
that the list of Directors of the new Company include all the names 
that have been so closely associated with the prosperity of the firm in 


the past. 


Mr. John Newton Mappin, the founder of the business of Mappin and 
Webb, will act as Chairman of the: Company without remuneration. 
Messrs. W. J. Mappin, H. J. Mappinjand S. A. Mappin have agreed to 
act as Directors for a period of five years, and to hold during such 
period not less than 20,000 Shares each. Mr. W. T. Haddock, who has 
been identified with the business since 1883, and Mr. Henry Portlock, 
who has been Secretary of the Vendor Company since 1901, will also 
act as Directors. All the above Directors are appointed by the Articles 
of Association first Directors of the new Company. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
ForRTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


Tons. London. Marseilles. Naples. 
OROWAC ir crstecrcssctessesesteebes 6297 Dec. 25 Jan. 1 Jan. 
ORTONA (twin-screw). . 7945 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 Jan. 17 
ORONTES (twin-screw) ...... 9023 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Jan. 31 
ASTURIAS (twin-screw) ... 12002 Feb. 5 Feb. 12 Feb. 14 
F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the. BRAZIL. 2 
RIVER PLATE 
cA CEYLON. 
R.M.S.P. -» MOROCCO, CHILE. 


... MADEIRA. £123......... AUSTRALIA. 
£112 11 10 ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS. TRAVEL. SUITES DE LUXE, 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


£9 15s. to £123. ) *3~ 


TO: BRIDGE Pl AY Eins: 
READ 


BalhDGE Rab aeCrens, 


By the Hon. VICTOR BETHELL, 


Author of ‘' Monte Carlo Anecdotes.” 2/6 net. 


WM. HEINEMANN. 
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[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 
“"~ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c, 
“A BLANK CHEQUE.” 
BIOSCOPE, and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


PEND CHRISTMAS ON THE 
SUNNY SOUTH COAST. 


EMPIRE. 


BRIGHTON GOOD SERVICE of TRAINS from Victoria, London Bridge 
HOVE and Kensington (Addison Road). 

WORTHING == 

EASTBOURNE CHEAP RETURN TICKETS for 2, 3, 4 or 5 days issued on 
BEXHILL December 24th. 

ST. LEONARDS —S= 

HASTINGS CHEAP DAY RETURN TICKETS daily, to certain stations. 
LITTLEHAMPTON Se 

BOGNOR CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS every FRIDAY, SATUR- 
HAYLING ISLAND DAY and SUNDAY. 

SOUTHSEA 


Write for Xmas Programme, Post free, Superintendent of 


PORTSMOUTH 
Line, L. B.& S. C. R., London Bridge. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


For HEALTH 


let A R ER O G A oR Ja and PLEASURE, 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotei. Adjoins station. Patronised by. Royalty. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


I OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. KNAaGs. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. 87 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaBeE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Promvietress, 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BEDLINGTON. —Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in uae 
beautiful Monte district. é 3 


ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos, RILEy. | 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel Motor Garage. 'Grams: “Grand.” ‘Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. “ae 


FARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors, Telegrams: gt Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 

Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. e 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel for Christmas. Comfort and Charm. Unique Huzting 
and Motoring centre. Moderate and inclusive terms. Write, Manager. 


LLEEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. aa 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Re1Lty Meap, Resident 
o'*_ Proprietor. 
CARBOROUGH.—Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGEREsS. 
CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
~ Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


GCARBOROUGH.— The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes, Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer, 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

- anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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THE PRINCESS TOUSSON’S BLUE POMS 


Which came in for more than an ordinary amount 
of notice 


Aristocratic Members. 
he Pet Dog Show at the Horticultural 
Hall last week was largely attended 
by numbers of pretty and. fashionable 
women who came to see the hundreds of 
puppies of all kinds and nationalities, of 
all sizes and ages, attired in all kinds 


of dresses. These “little darlings,’ as 
they were affectionately called by their 
fair admirers, stood the fierce fire of 


criticism unconcerned. Some high prices 
were paid for these tiny mites worth many 
times their weight in gold. The dogs in 
many cases were provided with their own 
toys, and one family of tiny Japanese dogs 
valued at 120 guineas each had brought 
with them their own Japanese dolls and 
woolly lambs to make them feel more at 
home while on exhibition. One of the 
most aristocratic dogs present—a_ small 
{talian greyhound—wore a coat of cham- 
pagne-coloured suéde with a turned-down 
collar and the point of his little handker- 
chief peeping out of his pocket. He re- 
garded his more soberly-dressed com- 
panions with evident scorn. 


% 


Lord Alington. 
()" this page we publish an excellent 
snapshot of Lord Alingten, taken at 
a recent meeting at Hurst Park. Lord 
Alington succeeded Ins late father as the 
2nd baron in 1904. He was educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
has been a lieutenant of the Dorset 
Yeomanry. He married Lady Feodo- 
rowna Yorke, daughter of the 5th Earl of 
Hardwicke, and has three children—two 
sons and one daughter. 


i 


An All-round Sportsman. 
ord Alington hke his late father is an 
all-round sportsman. The deceased 
baron was a steward of the Jockey Club. 
Royalty was often entertained by him 
both in town and country, and at one 
memorable ball given some years ago at 
Alington House, South Audley Street, 
sixteen members of the reigning family 
were present in the ballroom. 


The Fat Man’s Burden. 
What with Directoire gowns and the 

rage for sylph-like figures the twen- 
tieth century is certainly against the fat ; 
nor according to recent discoveries is the 
modern chaufleur to let his adipose tissues 
get beyond bounds. Mr. 


S. Le Bdge of 


WINNER OF THREE FIRST PRIZES 


Mrs. Langton Dennis's Offley Honey Dew, a 
beautiful pom exhibited at the Pet Dog Show 


the Napier motor-car fame has just accu- 
mulated a mass of statistics concerning 
the wear and tear of tyres. The average 
life of a tyre is computed at 7,000 miles, 
but the length of its existence depends 
greatly on the weight it has to carry. 
A contemporary has recently discovered 
that a 1o-st. chauffeur would reduce that 
distance by over 500 miles while a 15-st. 


LORD ALINGTON 


An excellent snapshot of his lordship taken ata 
recent meeting at Hurst Park. Lord Alington is 
a well-known figure in sporting circles 
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MRS, BENZIE’S MDLLE. VENUS 


A handsome little pet exhibited at the Pet Dog 
Show at the Horticultural Hall 


man would reduce it by nearly 1,000. In 
these circumstances lat friends or acquaint- 
ances will be at a discount among people 
possessed of motors, while a chauffeur 
resembling the proverbial gas pipe will 
be at a premium. 


A Lucky Young Baronet. 
“The falling in of the leases of Sir Richard 
Sutton’s London estates, amongst 
which are the greater part of Sackville 
Street and Clarges Street, Piccadilly, will 
make that fortunate young baronet—who 
is only seventeen years of age—even 
wealthier than he is already, which is say- 
ing a good deal. Enormous blocks of 
flats, chambers, and shops are to replace 
the small houses which now stand there, 
and the rent of one flat will probably come 
to as much as that of a whole house under 
the terms of the old original leases. The 
change will be something like that which 
took place some time ago in Down Street, 
Piccadilly. Sir Richard is the posthumous 
heir of the late Sir Richard Sutton, whose 
baronetecy was conferred for political 
reasons in 1772 by King George III. and 
Lord North as a strenuous supporter of 
the personal rule of that monarch. 


Milton and the Millionaire. 
[ast week being the tercentenary of 
Milton many pilgrims: visited the 
poet's cottage at Chalfont St. Giles— 
many pilgrims, including a rich American 
motorist. ‘So this is Lipton’s birthplace,’ 
he exclaimed at last after having examined 
everything critically. ‘Well, I always say 
his teas are the best in the world.” 
& & 
A Pig in Clover. 
JAN plebiscite of pigs sounds a novel 
proceeding, yet that is what was 
done recently by Mr. Robert Arthur for 
the important vole of “sucking pig”’ for 
the Kennington pantomime. It was won 
eventually by Curly, born in Halifax 
nine weeks ago, but in what way it 
showed its histrionic ability is not stated ; 
perhaps it was chosen for its beauty. 


THE TATLER 


Im Towr 


The Nobel! Prize. 
Or must I suppose be thankful for 
small mercies and obtain gratifica- 
tion from the fact that at least one 
Englishman—or is he a Scotsman ?— 
namely, Professor Rutherford of the 
Manchester University, has been 
awarded this coveted honour. It 
was expected that Mr. Swinburne 
would carry off the literary prize, 
but evidently his claims were only 
equal to a woman’s, Selma Lagerlof, 
whose name in this benighted 
country we venture to think few 
people have ever heard. As, too, 
the judgment of Solomon could not 
be applied in this instance the prize 
was given to a Professor Eucken of 
Jena, who is certainly unknown over 
here altogether. | 
The Earl of Ilchester. | 
‘The Earl of Ilcliester, whose wife, 
the Countess of Ilchester, is 
next week the subject of our Open 
Letter from ‘“ Candida,’ comes of 
the illustrious house of Fox, who 
count among their ancestors the 
famous Charles James of that ilk. 
His family owe their present high 
estate to the second marriage ‘of 
Sir Stephen Fox, to whom at the 
ripe age of eighty two sons were 
born, both of whom were created 
peers of the realm. The elder was 
the 1st Earl of Ilchester and the 
younger became Lord Holland. He 
it was who bought Holiand House, 
the historic mansion in Kensingten, 
with its park and _ surrounding 
property, the possession of which 
makes the present Earl of Ilchester 
one of the great ground landlords 
of London. It is at present principally 
occupied by the Dowager Mary Lady 
Ilchester, and in fact belongs to her for 
her lifetime, while the present peer spends 
most of his time at Melbury House, where 
great preparations for the coming royal 
visits are in progress. 


A WELL-KNOWN HOSTESS—MRS. 


amc 


Hopes Extinguished. 
overs of society gossip—not to say 
scandal—are bewailing the fact that 


owing to pressure difficult to resist the 
memoirs which a lady very well known 


Who recently gave a very successful small dance at her house 


in Culford Gardens 


in society circles had written will not sec 
the light of day for at least twenty years 
to come. As the lady herself has been 
one of the reigning beauties and had 
somewhat fallen. from the exclusive sphere 
over which she had reigned so long it was 
known that it was her intention to portray 
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English society exactly as she had found 
it, and—well! that might be interesting. 
In twenty years all her spicy anecdotes 


will have lost their savour as nothing is so 
dreary as scandals of a former generation. 


t tt ® 

A Slump in Ghosts. 
he lonely chamber at the far end 
of the eastern turret, the door 
which opened mysteriously of its 
own accord, the clanking of chains 
in the dead of night, the headless 
horseman, and the spectral ghoul— 
all those things which used to terrify 
us when we were children and which 
in after life we learned secretly to 
like, have seemingly become old- 
fashioned and out of date. There 
is not a Christmas number this year 
where any of them are even men- 
tioned. Their kingdom has de- 
parted, “the haunted house” has 
been razed to the ground. It all 
began years ago when people 
thought they really believed in 
them: and called the apparitions 
“psychic pheromena.” Now they 
have apparently “explained” them 
away altogether, and “the shackled 
spectre,” beloved in former days, has 

apparently shuffled away for ever. 
% tt oc 

Cherchez le Mystere. 
s Russia becoming “a land of 
promise” or are aliens being 
smuggled into the country through 
some undiscovered back door? At 
any rate, there are so few fresh 
arrivals in England that the Immi- 
gration Board has not sat once for 

the last two months. 


Another Carnegie Hero. 

From New York comes the astounding 
news of a gentleman who, sitting 

behind a matinée hat of more than justifi- 

able proportions, tore the offending article 

of attire from the lady’s head and stampei 

on it. 


THE STORMY PETREL OF EUROPEAN POLITICS 
KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA AS A FAMILY MAN—— 


In the picture on the left may be seen ‘the little Czar"’ with the newly-made Queen and his two little daughters, to whom he is passionately devoted. 


Chusseau-Flaviens 


IN PEACEFUL MOOD 
——AND AS A SPORTSMAN 


In the 


photograph on the right King Ferdinand is not awaiting the approach of an invading Turk but merely looking out for the harm'ess pheasant or the timid hare 
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THE CHATELAINE OF SPENCER HOUSE. . 
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THE BARONESS DE FOREST Sesto 


Who was before her marriage the Hon. Ethel Gerard, sister of the present peer. She married the Baron de Forest in 1904, and she and her husband 
have entertained the King on several occasions at their town residence, Spencer House, St. James's Place, which is the depository for a priceless 
collection of old furniture and objets d'art 
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AMAZING DISCLOSURES OF THE KAISER’S COURT. 


An Indiscreet History. 

N the first place this article is not an 
interview ; it is nct even a series of 
indiscreet utterances of an undiplo- 
matic diplomat nor “the glowing 

imagery” of an American reporter. It is 
simply (I quote the title-page) ‘“‘ The 
private lives of the Kaiser and his consort, 
from the papers and diaries of a lady in 
waiting on her Majesty the Queen.” 
And if you want an amusing and always 
entertaining indiscreet history of a 
monarch so much before the public eye 
at the present time by all means get 
‘““The Secret History of the Court of 
Berlin,’ which Mr. John Long, the pub- 
lisher, has just issued in popular form. 


Birth a la Bourgeois. 
t begins by contrasting the birth of a 
royal prince in England, where it is 
said “the new arrival” has grand gover- 
nors and deputy governors, a wet nurse 
and several of the dry variety, and a first 
and second “rocker” all picked out and 
chosen months before “the event,’ and 
where a whole palace full of bishops 
and archbishops and lesser dignitaries 
congregate outside the door to be the 
first to utter words of homage and 
welcome to the new-born princeling. In 
Germany, however, all that is different. 
A royal prince is born a la bourgeois and 
quite economically. A midwife receives 
him and the Court physician stands look- 
ing gravely on after the manner of his kind. 
Thus the indomitable Kaiser saw the 
light, and thus all the rulers of mighty 
Germany are born. 


The Kaiser’s Arm. 


n the first few days the nurse was so 
busy “slapping life into him,” as she 
calls it, that it was some time before any- 
one discovered that the royal baby had 
a deformed left hand and arm.  In- 
deed, the celebrated Dr. Hinzpeter was 
roundly abused by the Kaiser in later 
life for publishing in his book of memoirs 
that “the Prussian Army never admitted 
a young man physically so little fit to 
become a brilliant and dashing cavalry 
officer as William II.” 


The Court Asks No Questions. 


M-°t people will be astonished at the 
correct figure of the Kaiser's 


height. The majority imagine him to 
be a more than average tall man. 


This effect is gained because he is seldom 
seen without a helmet terminating in a 
point. In the palace, however, the ques- 
tion is never openly discussed; nobody 
dare, in fact, mention it. Only the 
Kaiserin was one day overheard to tell 
the always inquisitive Prince Eitel that 
his father measured 5 ft. 8 in. But, as 
the writer of the book states, the admira- 
tion of the Empress for her husband 
probably ran away with her as the Kaiser 
is well known to measure no more than 
5 ft. 5 in. or 5 ft. 6 in. 
te tt 
Superficial Opulence. 
“he writer gives amusing accounts of 
the Hohenzollern liousehold, whose 
reputation for opulence has never been 
more than superficial, the paucity of 
bed linen being, for a royal household, 
something scandalous, “to be sure,” she 
states, ‘‘ Auguste Victoria has laid down 
a rule stipulating the royal couch. to be 
supplied with clean linen every day of the 
year,” but as the supply is very limited 


it appears the royal couple have often to 
be contented with only one clean sheet at 
atime; “ which,” as this intrepid lady in 
waiting states, ““must be exceedingly em- 
barrassing if one thinks oneself little short 
of a deity.” 


a ti 
The Domestic Zeal of the Kaiserin. 
he domestic virtues of the German 
Empress are well known. Indeed, 
she has been called the typical “ German 
hausfrau.” Her zeal in this direction is 
sometimes, however, somewhat misplaced. 
Once when the Kaiser was absent at 
manceuyres her Majesty to kill time con- 
ceived the brilliant idea to paint the 
wicker chairs of the connubial bed chamber 
a bright lilac. It was to be a surprise for 
William on his return. “ Before we go to 
bed,” she said to her lady in waiting, “I 
will ask the Kaiser to sit down on his 


**CRUSHED!” 


From a contemporary cartoon 


favourite chair fora moment, and then I 
will turn up the lamps, exhibiting my 
work.” 


Zeal Sometimes Misplaced. 
© the evening of his return their 
, Majesties were in high glee at their 
reunion and retired to bed as early as 
possible. The Kaiserin’s little domestic 
surprise seemed apparently to have 
worked exceedingly well until she sud- 
denly turned the light on. ‘ Then,” she 
said, relating the story to the Countess 
Brockdorf later, “I saw the Emperor start 
up half surprised, half angry, with his 
hands and other portions of his body 
thickly besmeared with pigment, and 
which I felt to my horror also adhered 
to my body.” ‘My dear,” exclaimed the 
Kaiser angrily, ‘“‘thisis a sorry joke”’; and 
the Empress’s excuses availed her nothing. 
In fear and trembling she rang hurriedly 
for a bottle of turpentine, but as there was 
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not such a thing in the whole palace and 
as all the chemists and drug stores were 
closed it was more than an hour before 
the spirit arrived. “For the next thirty 
or forty minutes,’ she naively related, “I 
spent the time in cleansing my lord’s legs, 
arms, and hands, while afterwards he did 
the same for me.’”’ Great Hohenzollerns ! 


Princely Luxury. 
lise those people in England, too, who 
consider that domestic arrangements 
here are years belind the time take com- 
fort from the fact that ‘‘Germany’s Kaiser, 
twice a king, as many times a grand duke, 
eighteen times a duke, three times a mar- 
grave, etc., takes his daily bath behind a 
curtain in the stuffy corridor which leads 
from his dressing-room to the conjugal 
bed chamber.” 
Leopold has a Warm Time. 
hen Ning Leopold of Belgium paid a 
visit to the Kaiser some years ago 
this lack of domestic conveniences was a 


perpetual embarrassment to the then 
master of the house, Court-Marshal 
Liebenau. There was not at that time 


a proper bathroom in the palace, and 
everybody feared that the Belgian 
monarch would poke great fun at these 
antediluvian arrangements. At last 
somebody hit ona plan. A modern bath 
was set up that was fed by a cold water 
tap, and under the other end was placed 
a row of gas jets intended to heat the 
water in the tub. The next morning 
Leopold was delighted to find all his 
creature comforts so well provided for, 
stepped buoyantly into his bath at the 
cool end, and turning round he sat himself 
down at the other, which was nothing 
short of a red-hot fiery furnace. The next 
moment an unearthly yell rent the castle, 
and when the Court officials rushed in 
expecting his Majesty had been attacked 
they found him dancing an impromptu 
Highland fling and calling out alternately 
in French and German for liniments and 
cold cream. And that day his Majesty 
King Leopold of Belgium did not holda 
review. 


A Succes de Scandale. 
Wie hardly agreeing that such a book 
should ever have been published, 
seeing that it serves no possible useful end, 
there is no doubt that it is a vastly 
amusing and entertaining volume, although 
we feel sure that most of the anecdotes 
therein should be taken with the pro- 
verbial “grain of salt.” The reputed 
authoress seems apparently to have been 
on very intimate terms with both the 
Kaiser and his consort, and if her “ reve- 
lations” should ever reveal her identity 
she will scarcely be a persona grata at 
the German Court in the future. 


ie it ie 


Of More than Passing Interest. 
“Lhat “no such work on royalty has ever 
before been made public’? we can 
well believe, and that among the great 
reading public it will cause such a sensa- 
tion as to amount almost to a furore gues 
without saying. As an indiscreet work 
of contemporary history it is certainly 
interesting if not particularly edifying, 


while as a sidelight thrown on _ the 
methods of German government, the 


working of the army and navy, and the 
Emperor's relations with the diplomatic 
corps and minor royalties, it should 
possess more than a nominal value. 
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PROMINENT BRIDE THe WHI. 
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! Lallie Charles 
LADY ALEXANDER 


Née Miss Noorovz Cable, the elder daughter of Sir Ernest and Lady Cable of Cadogan Gardens, whose marriage to Sir Lionel Alexander, the 6th 


baronet, took place at Holy Trinity,’ Sloane Street, yesterday (Tuesday)... Sir Lionel Alexander is in the 2nd Grenadier Guards and is a well-known 
sportsman 
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Prattlings Paris s 


A Mariage de Convenance. 
OMMERCE and art are an ill- 
assorted couple ; their quarrels and 
bickerings generally end in open 
rupture, and commerce having the 
wlip hand of the situation art generally 
comes off second best. M. André Messager, 
conductor and composer, is undoubtedly 
an artist and a musician, and the directors 
of the Grand Opera are quite 
ready to admit the fact, but they 
complain that his artistic ideals and 
ideas are very expensive and the 
exchequer will not stand the racket. 
‘There appears to be only one solu- 
tion of the difficulty—that M. Mes- 
sager must go. 


Now and Then. 
“J°o the ignorant lay mind un- 
acquainted with the mysteries 
of mechanics last year’s motor show 
seemed a much more imposing 
spectacle than this year’s. Of course 
the marvellous and costly effects of 
illumination may have been rather 
unnecessary and redundant, but they 
gave one the impression of prosperity 
and  a_ reckless well-to-doness. 
Iconomy may be a. very wise de- 
parture but it is always somewhat 
depressing, and though the press 
declares that the eleventh Salon de 
Automobile is the best of its kind 
as regards exhibits and that its 
sobriety. denotes a commercial 
stability and consequently that the 
motor exhibition can dispense with 
side. shows as attractions, still one 
misses the glamour of last year’s 
Fairyland. There is one interesting 
and novel feature at the automobile 
show this year, and that is the 
special department for aeroplane 
material and machinery. This is 
the most interesting development of 
human invention and one which 
seems to offer a wide field to achieve- 
ment. It will be interesting to see 
at next year’s exhibition what pro- 
gress has been made towards volition, ' 
and no doubt the aeroplane section 
will then occupy the most important 
position in the building instead of 
being hidden away in a corner as it 
is this year. 
% tt # 
The Little Bird. 
t is whispered that there is a very 
serious slump in the motor 
business, and that were it not for 
the constant orders from London for 
taxicabs the French firms would be 
practically sitting with their hands 
folded. Things are not expected to 
be much better before April. 
a & 
Some Distinguished Guests. 
The prison, St. Lazare, in which that 
remarkable woman, Madame Stein- 
heil, is incarcerated, has given hospitality 
to several distinguished guests. In its 
visitors’ book one finds the names of 
Madame Humbert, Gabrielle Bombard, and 
Louise Michel. The ancient convent of 
5t. Lazare was turned into a regular prison 
in 17943; previous to that it was used asa 
barracks, and then converted into a tem- 
porary prison during the Revolution. At 
one zime as many as 1,500 unfortunate 
female prisoners were shut up within its 


walls, now it never contains more than 
500 or 600. Outside the grim building 
crowds collect daily, peering in in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of the cele- 
brated Madame Steinheil. When she was 
first conveyed there she was placed in 
company with two thieves in cell No. 13; 
it is to be hoped that Madame Steinheil 
is not superstitious. 


| 
| 
| 
: 


MDLLE. LOUISE GRAND JEAN 


As Brunehild at the Paris Opera House 


“Le Foyer.” 
ctave Mirbeau’s much-talked-of play 
has at last been produced at the 
Comédie Frangaise, and like most things 
of which much is expected has proved 
disappointing. Over 30,000 applications 
for seats were made for the répétition 
générale. Everyone was on the gui vive 
to inspect, this succulent bone of conten- 
tion, which it was rumoured would prove 
to be well seasoned. ‘he first act pleased, 
the second bored, and the third actlelt a 
nasty taste behind. 
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By 
A. Chance. 


Israel has Fallen. 
M Bernstein has met with his first 

* reverse, and no doubt it will do 
him a great deal of good. Israel has 
given place at the Théatre Réjane to the 
old favourite, Madame Sans-Géne, who is 
a veritable evergreen. M. de Max has 
fallen from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
From playing a venerable Jesuit priest in 
Israel he is now the life and soul of 
the party in a musical revue, written 
by Sacha Guitry and presented at 
the new Théatre Michel in the Rue 
des Mathurins. 
La Belle Americaine. 

he success of the evening was 

won by Miss Ethel Levey. 
One would like to feed the British 
amour propre and call her English, 
but asa matter of fact she is Ameri- 
can; she will probably now make 
Paris her home. 
The Pageantry of England. 
M:« Frank Lascelles of pageant 
fame was over in Paris last 

week lecturing on the pageantry of 
England at the Berlitz School on 
the Boulevard des Italiens. He can 
certainly speak with authority on 
the subject, for he was master of 
the Oxford pageant, the same at 
Quebec, and next year he will look 
after the London pageant. I sup- 
pose there are a certain number of 
people who are interested in such 
an anti-republican out-of-date fact 
as pageantry. 


Pomp and Patriotism. 
[2 England the imagination of 
the populace is kept alive by 
every form of pomp and display 
so that their belief in monarchy 
shall not weaken. ‘There is no 
necessity for any such sort of stimu- 
lant in Paris; in fact, too much 
pageantry might go to the people’s 
head, and therefore it 1s not well to: 
encourage it. A deliberate care- 
lessness of appearance, for instance, 
is shown in the army, or at any rate 
among the infantry; it may not 
affect their utility but it certainly 
detracts from. their ornamental 
effect. Possibly all pomp and dis- 
play make for ‘‘ the sceptred sway ’” 
of monarchs. 
A Chance for Speculators. 
The little messenger boys of Paris. 
are to be given away; in other 
words, the company has decided to. 
wind up its affairs and dispose of 
the business. It seems a thousandi 
pities that the little boys should be 
cut off in the flower of their youth. 


Bert 


Youth at a Discount. 
“| hey have proved themselves to be 
useful little members of society, and. 
when they are no more, the senders of 
billets and bouquets will be seriously 
inconvenienced. Doubtless some enter- 
prising person, not French, for the Gallic 
character does not run to enterprise, will 
buy up the business, which is for sale at a 
surprisingly low figure. A little American 
push or Anglo-Saxon grit and “the little 
boys” would be worth their weight im 
gold. 
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FOUR MASTERS OF FAMOUS PACKS. 


THE MASTER OF THE QUORN MR. W. TYRWHITT-DRAKE 
Captain F. Forester on Barnethy Master of the Old Berkshire 


SIR A. NEELD MR. M. H. SALAMAN 


Master of the Duke of Beaufort’s Foxhounds, with his two grandsons The popular master of the Exmoor 


With the exception of two or three foggy days during the past two weeks, when the Shires in particular were rendered desolate, excellent sport has been 
the order of the day. Followers of the Quorn and Duke of Beaufort’s have had some fine runs during the past week, and large fields have turned 
out to participate in good sport 


Photographs by Bassano 


to 
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WHY WE HAVE NO 


HAVE been to the Follies, who have 
established themselves for the season 
at the Apollo. On the present o2ca- 
sion they are giving a triple bill in 

which two of the items are intended to 
burlesque well-disposed types of entertain- 
ment. Love's Garden is a travesty on 
operatic mythology, Bacchus figuring for 
the nonce as Cupid. Mr. Tree's Faust 
has been transformed into a Christmas 
pantomime: 


he Follies are composed of what is 
known as clever people and vet they 

do not seem to be at their best on 
the present occasion, relying more 
on the mechanism than on the mind 
of their art. As I sat watching them 
I could not help wondering why it is 
that our theatre presents no analogue 
to the brilliant series of skits pro- 
duced by the authors of “ Wisdom 
While You Wait,” who are making 
the town laugh at this moment with 
“Tf.” Tt is certainly not for want of 
pabulum ; as a matter of fact the 
stage affords more opportunities for 
genuine burlesque than the dull 
round of outside life. Many of its 
conventions are ridiculously absurd, 
yet since Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
wrote his skit on melodrama scarcely 
anything has been done to ride this 
Pegasus. 


It is a particularly significant 

comment on our wasted oppor- 
tunities ihat even at the Gaiety bur- 
lesque has long since gone out of 
fashion, and we have now no single 
entertainer with anything like the 
personality of the late Mr. Corney 
Grain. Mr. Nelson Jackson gives 
an amusing show in front of Sir 
Anthony at Wyndham’s, but like the 
cest of them he is content to gibe at 
the little surface points such as an 
actor's mannerisms, which are always 
obvious. For instance, both he and 
Mr. Pélissier mimic Mr. Tree (with 
but indifferent success) just as Miss 
Dainton at the Palace mimics Miss 
Ethel Irving and Miss Mary Moore 
and Miss Cecilia Loftus (the Cissie 
of an earlier day) takes off ‘* Mrs. 
Pat” at the Coliseum. 


it 


fos 


ut there is no attempt at a 
genuine perversion of the ideas 

such as you find in “If.” The pessi- 
mist may retort that the drama to 
be burlesqued is idealess ; moreover, 
that as actors themselves nearly 
always essay the task of perversion, 
and are peculiarly devoid of humour 
as a class, they are quite unable to 
give us anything of the kind on 
a scale that would suit a mixed 
audience. It may also be argued 
that the average playhouse audi- 
ence in this country come out with 
minds like Locke’s tabula rasa. 
They regard the play as an entertain- 
ment pure and simple and never 
dream of associating it with ideas 
of any kind whatever. Notwithstanding 
all this I think more could sells be done. 


Ores attention is eparricularly called to 

the matter by the revival of The 
Pivates of Penzance at the Savoy. Here 
we have a series of delightful perver- 
sions of old-fashioned ‘‘romance.” The 
penny-plain twopence-coloured literature 
of the Dick Turpin type was the real 


inspirer of Sir William Gilbert’s fancy. 
I admit that the great mass of people may 
take it on its own merits and fail to see 
anything behind it, but the inspiration is 
there all the same. Similarly, how much 
more amusing is Sir William’s castiga- 
tion of the House of Peers, both in The 
Pirates and in Jolanthe, than anything we 
get nowadays—which seems to show that 
we are either taking politics less seriously 
or that the Censor is more severe. But, 
of course, there are plenty of other ideas 
besides politics — whether imperial or 
county council—in which the funny men 


~ 


COUNTESS ZIA DE TORBY 


The eldest daughter of the Countess Torby, who took the part 
of Mrs. Rattle in the amateur production of ‘‘ Contradictions” 


at Newcastle in aid of charity 


spread themselves. There are other things 
to gibe at good-humouredly, if pointedly, 
than the unpunctualities of a certain rail- 
way system. This Christmas we are likely 
to have a deluge of allusion to Suffra- 
gettes, but we may almost be certain in 
advance that very few of them will be 
anything but a statement of the obviously 
burlesquable eccentricities which have 
been the commonplace of every camera. 
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REAL STAGE BURLESQUES. 


erhaps it needs a far more introspective 
people than we are to be able to 
emerge from the stream and watch how 
the water is flowing. It is in this way 
that the French, who have the introspec- 
tive gilt to the point of a disease, Dave 
been able to create the revue, which jhas 
only had the most spasmodic success in 
London. I take it, however, to be the 
fact that the playgoer is a far less intelli- 
gent product than the average book- 
reader, while I cannot imagine any 
manager thinking it worth his while 
attempting to make such merry jests as 
are contained in “If” carry across 
the footlights. 


t is very significant of this point 
that almost the only intelligent 
burlesque by a modern author be- 
sides Sir William Gilbert should 
be the work of a man of letters. 
A good example is aflorded by Peter 
Pan, which once more goes into 
the bill at the Duke of York’s, What 
Every Woman Knows being trans- 
ferred in the heyday of its prosperity 
to the Hicks. If you look beneath 
the surface of its mere quality as a 
story you find all sorts of things 
genially held up to ridicule, espe- 
cially the old-fashioned pirate 
business and the funny side of 
patriotism and Napoleon and the 
bully. (Stalky). In becoming a 
child’s play it has only followed. the 
example of “Gulliver,” which was 
penned by Swilt with very little eye 
to its consumption in the nursery 
and the schoolroom. 


& 


I do not forget Bernard Shaw, who 

also approached his place at the 
footlights from the study. But he 
would probably deny that he is 
dealing in extravaganza, which in 
its best sense knows little of the 
spirit of the fierce social reformer. 
Yet in the course of an afternoon 
Mr. Shaw can pass in review every 
topic under the sun, for his plea has 
always. been that a play is as legiti- 
mate an occasion for discursiveness 
as the essay or the pulpit—a point 
of view with which the “ commer- 
cial”’ managers at whom he [flouts 
so deliciously will not agree. Yet 
Gilbert, Shaw, and Barrie stand 
almost alone, and it is doubtful 
whether their audience feels the full 
force of their observations on men 
and manners with the same keen 
appreciativeness as our grand- 
fathers “tumbled” to the fun of 
Horace and James Smith in Rejected 
Addresses. 


“here is far more hope in the 
music-halls, where, to my mind, 
comigques miss a great opportunity 
by their deficient sense of humour. 
Miss Marie Dressler, who is now 
appearing at the Coliseum, is, 
however, making an attempt in the direc- 
tion of which I am speaking. Possessed 
of a quick sense of humour she is keenly 
conscious of the ridiculous. For example, 
in her imitation of a prima donna she has 
the clearest eye for the grotesque side of 
the singer’s art, and her patter clearly 
shows that she could spread her net 
further afield. But probably she knows 
the limitations of her audience. 
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VIVE LENTENTE—A ILINIA. 


Reutlinger 


MDLLE. ARLETTE DORGERE 


Who will make her appearance at Manchester in the production of ‘‘The Dollar Princess,” the latest continental musical success, which is to be produced 
for the first time in this country under Mr. George Edwardes’s management at the Prince’s Theatre on Christmas Eve. It will be remembered that 
Mdile. Dorgére appeared at the Alhambra in the summer 
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Coming Events. 
ITH Christmas comes the wel- 

come news that Miss A. M. 

Buckton’s beautiful Yuletide 

mystery play, Eager Heart, is 

to be done again. It was first per ould 
in 1903 in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, which is 
just the place for a production of this 
kind, but this year it is to be given else- 
where. The performances will be given 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of 
each week in the afternoon and on Wed- 
nesday in the evening, while evidence of 
its. popularity with the 
public may be gained from 
the fact that Eager Heart 


has been registered as “a 
company, the full name 
being “ The Incorporated 


Company of ager Heart.” 
The Tonetentarts Exit wi a 
“* Magnificent.” 
Fiverybody is sorry to 

learn that Sir Charles 
Wyndham. did: not: find a 
winner in Bellamy the Mag: 
nificent ; indeed, few people 
ever thought he had, but 
ie fact that the piece was 
withdrawn last Saturday 
night after a compara- 
tively short run emphasises 
the fact rather painfully. 
It is a pity because Bellamy, 
with all its faults deserved) 
a far better fate. For one 
thing it was badly dated ; 
ie period was altogether 
wrong both in dialogue, 
incidents and general 
character. It belonged to 
the ‘ powder-and-patch”’ 
days, and the playing of it 
in twentieth-century - sur- 
roundings only emphasised 
the general artificiality of 
the whole piece. Later it 
ought to be revived among 
‘altered conditions, when we 
are sure it would have a 
great success. 


oo 


o 


a 


On Revient Toujours. 


nce more we are to 
have a revival of the 
ever - popular Dorothy, 


which perhaps has been 
one of the most successful 
comic operas eyer pro- 
duced. Unfortunately the 


season must be restricted 
to two weeks only as Mr. 
Fred Terry and Miss Julia 


Neilson are expected at 
the New ‘Theatre almost 
immediately, but it is good 


to learn that Mr. Hayden Coffin will once 
more play the véle which made him years 
ago the feminine idol of the day, and Mr. 
Arthur Williams will return to his old 
part in the same piece, and as Dorothy 
Miss Constance Drever, fresh from ler 
triumphs as the Merry Wi idow, will have a 
vole w Ory, of her charming voice. 


Tewpendines iPaseeenienta: 
“he engagement of Mr. 
and Miss Violet Vanbrugh at the 
Palace early in the New Year having 
fallen through at the last moment Mr. 
Alfred Butt hopes to persuade Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys and Mr. Herbert Sleath to give a 
short season under his direction and play in 
some smart up-to-date one-act pieces. 


Arthur Bourchier 


from Green-roo 


A Moorish Dance. 
enorita Tortola Valencia, whose portrait 
we give on the opposite page, has re- 
cently made a great success at the Folies 
Bergeres in Paris in a series of Moorish 
dances. Her appearance at the Palace, 
too, was also highly successful—chielly, 
however, from a personal point of view. 
Sefiorita Valencia is a strikingly beautiful 
woman, and as a means of displaying her 
own personal charms the Moorish dances 
are effective enough, but Oriental dances 
should be given with all their local colour 


A PRETTY PANTO “BOY” 


Miss Dorothy Ward as Jack in ‘‘Jack and Jill,’ the forthcoming pantomime at the 


Theatre Royal, Belfast 


as Miss Ruth St. Denis did them not long 
ago at the Scala, not in a sort of second- 
rate pantomime boudoir as at the Palace. 
Among such surroundings they lose more 
than half their effectiveness. 


Attractive Christmas Matinees. 
Miss Evelyn Millard has decided to re- 
vive Mr. Anthony Hope's celightful 
comedy, The Adventures of Lady Ursula, 
at a series of ‘Tuesday and Thursday 
matinées at the Garrick Theatre, com- 
mencing on January 5. It will be a 
pleasure to see Miss Millard again in the 
vole of the adventurous Ursula, in which 
she scored an enormous success on its 
original production at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre about ten years ago. 
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Itself Once More. 
V ith the début of Miss Ellaline Terriss 
and Mr. Seymour Hicks in a new 
one-act trifle by Mr. Paul Rubens the 
Palace can once more be considered 
itself again. Lately this ultra-fashion- 
able theatre of varieties has hardly reached 
the high standard of former seasons in 
spite of the sensational success of Miss 
Maud Allan, and of late the programme 
has shown a monotonous sameness un- 
usual to its general character and reputa- 
tion, but with the arrival of the above 
two popular artists and 
the advent of Miss Vesta 
Tilley in the near future 
things ought in the ver- 
nacular of the man in the 
street to be “looking up.” 
But when will the direction 
indulge in a new set of 
back cloths? The present 
ones representing a draw- 
ing-room furnished in the 
style ol Tottenham Court 
Road atits worst,and others 
which look as if they had 
been bought wholesale from 
a provincial pantomime, 
are a disgrace to a theatre 
with the reputation of the 
Palace. In this respect 
they might well take a leaf 
out of the Coliseum. 
A Pretty ‘‘ Boy.” 
Oz this page we give a 
charming portrait of 
Miss Dorothy Ward, who 
this Christmas is to fulfil 
an engagement as principal 
boy in the Belfast panto- 
mime. Recently Miss Ward 
appeared as the princess in 
A Waltz Dream when Miss 
Mary Grey relinquished the 
part, and played and sang 
it remarkably well too. 


i 


American Artist and English 
Popularity. 


Wh atever Americans 
may say of the 
poor receptions accorded 


to their dramas by Lon- 
doners they have certainly 
no reason to complain 
of the welcome given to 
their artists. Sarah Bern- 
hardt herself might have 
been proud to receive 
the ovation which Mr. 
Joseph Coyne got on his 
return to the cast of The 
Merry Widow the other 
night. Indeed, it looks as 
if he had brought a return of youth to 
that lively lady, so enormous has the 
booking become since his return. Two 
nights later another American artist, Miss 
Marie Dressler, received a welcome at the 
Coliseum of which anybody might be 
proud. Miss Dressler introduced no novel- 
ties, the old ones seemingly retaining all 
their wonted popularity, and everybody 
was delighted to see her quite recovered 
after her long illness and wished her the 
greatest possible success when she opens 
the Aldwych Theatre shortly under her 
own direction with a new musical comedy 
specially written for her, and especially, 
too, as she is going to surround herself 
with a company of quite exceptional 
strength and brilliance. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
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BEAUTIFUL STOPGAP AT THE PALACE. 


Dover Street Studios 
SENORITA TORTOLA VALENCIA 


Who during the regrettable absence of Miss Maud Allan enthralls the senses of the dance-loving audiences of the Palace. Tortola, it will be remembered, 
made her first appearance in this country last year, when she was seen under Mr. George Edwardes's management in ‘‘Havana" at the Gaiety 
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BOOKS TO READ—GHOSTS AND 


Haunted. 


PPROPRIATELY enough with 
Christmas comes a series of in- 
teresting ghost stories told and 
collected by Mr. Elliott O’ Donnell, 

who is an associate of the Society for 
Psychical Research. It is called “Some 
Haunted Houses of England and Wales’ 
and is published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 
Each story has been taken from the lips of 
eye-witnesses and transferred to manuscript 
in as nearly as possible the narrator's own 
language. 
e 


A Horrible Experience. 


Ore horrible experience is related by 
Miss Charlotte Napier, whom the 
author met at a certain Lady B Ss, 
a mutual friend, who he informs us 
is “so daintily pretty that to be near her 
even is to be in Elysium.’ The story 
is entitled “The Green Bank Hotel, 
Bardsley,’ and Miss Napier tells the 
following horrible experience :— 

I retired to rest about eleven—closing-time 
—and had been asleep barely an hour before I 
awoke with a start to find the room flooded 
with a pale, phos- 
phorescent light. 

The door was a 
mass of light; I 
could see each crack 
and scar upon it, 
even the  finger- 
prints on ‘the white 
handle, with pain- 
ful distinctness. A 
sudden sensation of 
horror overcame me ; 
I would have given 
anything to have 
been able to look 
elsewhere. I could 
not. 

All my senses 
were centred upon 
the door, and as I 
gazed at it in help- 
less awe the sound 
of footsteps from 
without suddenly 
broke upon my ears. 
Instantly all my 
faculties were on 
the alert. An icy 
coldness stole down 
my back, my teeth 
chattered, my hair 
seemed to rise on 
end, and the violent 
palpitation of my 
heart made me sick and dizzy. Sitting bolt 
upright in bed in obedience to an irresistible 
impulse I listened—listened with all my might. 
What were those sounds? They were certainly 
unlike any I had ever heard before and the kind 
of terror they imparted was hitherto unknown 
tome. I could not stir ; I could only wait and 
listen. The unnatural nature of the footsteps 
was emphasised by the brilliance of the moon- 
light—quite an abnormal feature in itself—and 
the intense hush which stealing surreptitiously 
upon the house obliterated every other sound. 

The footsteps gradually became interpre- 
tative; two people were rushing headlong 
down the corridor. 

The moon shone in whiter and more coldly 
than ever, whilst the steps drew nearer and 
nearer, so near, in fact, that I fancied I could 
detect the sound of breathing—short, sharp- 
drawn gasps of agony accompanied by easier 
and more strenuous inhalations. 

Suddenly a terrific crash on the upper 
panels of the door made me all but die with 
terror. 

The door (which I had taken the precau- 
tion to lock) was unceremoniously burst open, 
and into the room rushed a very young and 
fragile-looking man clad in the costume of a 
Cavalier of the time of Naseby, whilst close at 
his heels there followed a gigantic Roundhead 
armed with all the terrible paraphernalia of war. 

The wretched fugitive made straight for 
my bed, and falling on his knees beside it 


clutched the counterpane convulsively in 
his fingers. His ashy face was so near mine 
that I not. only saw every feature in it with 
damning clearness but I read the many varied 
expressions in his eyes. 

Catching hold of him by his silken tresses 
and pulling back his head by brute force the 
Cromwellian slowly and deliberately. drew 
the keen blade of his knife across the doomed 
man’s throat. 

The murderer had barely accomplished his 
fiendish design before a deadly sickness came 
over me, and I fainted. 

On recovering consciousness the room was 
once again in darkness, nor could I discover 
in the morning any signs whatever of the 
awful tragedy. : 

On making inquiries in the town I learned 
that the inn was well known to be haunted, 
other people as well as I having witnessed the 
same phenomenon, and that during the recent 
renovations a skeleton had been unearthed at 
the foot of the main staircase. 


A New Novel. 

** 72 eadable” is the word which applies 
most aptly to Miss Wentworth 

James's “‘ Red Love” (T. Werner Laurie), 

though her epigram that “ The most rabid 


THE ABERDEEN EXPRESS CROSSING THE FORTH BRIDGE 


The above illustration will draw attention to the interesting volume recently issued by Thomas Nelson and 
Sons on ‘Victories of the Engineer,” by Archibald Williams 


Suffragette would cease yelling ‘ Votes for 
women’ if only she could make sure of 
her mouth being closed by the lips of a 
man,’ and her poetical effusion on the 
heroine “‘ Hurrying through the wood with- 
out pausing to feel elevated by the dignity 
of those tall, dark trees, so unbending in 
their resinous rigidity, or by the mysterious 
hush of coming summer, through which 
pierced the soft swish of a distant sea, 
sounding like the rustle of a giantess’s sill 
petticoat,” are rather painful. 


ay 


co i 

The Story. 
iss Wentworth James is nothing if not 
up to date. Linda, the heroine, is 
a barefooted classical dancer whose art 
made married men “ breathe more quickly 
than they have any right to breathe,” and 
there is a secondary male character—the 
villain—who has an unbecoming tendency 
to turn yellow on the least provocation 
and who kisses the heroine “on _ her 
emotionally parted lips’’ whenever oppor- 
tunity occurs. Incidentally he admires her 
because she has “the perfect freedom and 
grace of a corsetless woman, who has no 
fear of bulging at the wrong place ” (what- 
ever that may mean), The hero has 
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OTHER THINGS. 


“wonderful grey eyes’? and goes up in a 
balloon. He has also a liaison with a 
married woman—an_ absintheuse — who, 
however, on his abandoning her to marry 
the dancer comforts herself with a young 
Guardsman who wears an eyeglass, the 
husband haying conveniently died. There 
are many other characters in the story 
also, and they are all amusingly drawn 
and full of entertaining unreality. 
Es # tt 

A Good Description, 
re of the best things in the book is 

the description of “the last kiss”’ at 
a railway station. “Two people,” says 
the heroine, ‘never feel so embarrassed 
and bored as when one is seeing the other 
off by train. He stands outside making 
short, jerky remarks, each remark followed 
by a full stop, and she sits inside bringing 
off a series of last smiles one after the 
other. He furtively shoots his eye up to 
the big clock over the refreshment-room 
while she drops continual yearning elances 
down at her wrist bracelet, and when 
there is still another five minutes to go 
they hate each other without knowing it. 
pen ee ene last 
kiss should. be 
a divine memory, 
filling up the gap 
till the next meet- 
ing—and every 
last kiss at a 
railway station is 
a failure.” 


% 


Amusing Verse. 
[2 ‘Olympian 
Echoes” Mr. 
CDs ealeocock 
writes in the 
manner of Chris- 
tina Rossetti the: 
following :— 
My heart is like an 
aeronaut 
Whose nest is 1m 
a parachute, 
My heart is like am 
Eiffel Tower 
Whose walls are 
crowned with 
lemon fruit, 
My heart is like a 
rover ball 
That coquets alk 
the other three, 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my cup has come to me. 


There are also poems entitled “The 
Bunker of Pain,” ‘‘ Love Sone of a Vege- 
table,’ and “The Rubymdallet of Omar 
Khayyam,” as well as many others of the 
same type. For those who like this sort of 
thing we recommend “ Olympian Echoes.” 


The Tragic Muse. 
[2 “A Man’s Vengeance’? Mr. George 
Barlow begins his poem thus :— 

Read this letter, read it slowly. You'll re- 

member as you read 
If ‘tis written in blood your action made the 
heart that penned it bleed. 
If it throbs and aches with anguish bear in 
mind, remember too, 
That the anguish was your doing, all the soul- 
pangs caused by you. 
And the 148 verses which come after are 
all written in the same strain. Mr. Bar- 
low has very definite ideas which he 
knows well how to express in the strong, 
bold, and passionate language which has. 
come to be associated with Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. He is a sad singer, 
but at any rate he is amongst those wha 
at least have something to say. 
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TIME THE AVENGER. By George Belcher. 
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“If you were to put more water into the meal they’d digest it in half the time” 


‘© Toime bain’t of no ’count to these ’ere pigs, mister’ 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
No. XXXII.—The Duchess of Newcastle. 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR DUCHESS,—When I begin a 
letter to one of your rank I 
always feel a certain diffidence, 
for no one can deny that dukes 
and duchesses are people apart and have a 
niche of their own in our social economy. 
In fact, they go one better than their 
fellow peers and peeresses. ‘Their coronets 
have the eight strawberry leaves: a duke 
is styled by his sovereign “our right trusty 
and right entirely beloved cousin and 
councillor,” and what perhaps counts for 
more in everyday life he and 
his wife come before all the rest 
olf the peerage in point of pre- 
cedence, and the lady takes 
her place on what is known as 
the ‘“duchesses’ bench” at a 
Court ball or such-like enter- 
tainment. 

Some of us are said to be 
born to greatness, others achieve 
creatness, and a few have great- 
ness thrust upon them, and it 
seems to me, dear. duchess, that 
you belong to the last-named 
category. 

You began life as Miss 
Kathleen Candy, only daughter 
of Major and Mrs. Candy, a 
niece of Lord Rossmore. Then 
in the winter of 1888 came the 
news that you were engaged 
to the Duke of Newcastle. Now 
this was a most unexpected 
announcement, for owing to 
your extreme youth--you were 
only sweet seventeen—you had 
not yet been seen in society, 
and your parents and all your 
people belonged to quite 
another set from that of the 
serious-minded Duke of New- 
castle. Major and Mrs. Candy 
have been for many vears one 
of the smartest couples in London. He 
goes by the name of “ Sugar-Candy,” is a 
man about town, a member of the Turf 
Club, and a keen racegoer, and your 
mother was once a noted beauty, and she 
and her sister, Mrs. Stirling, are even now 
reckoned among our best-dressed women. 
And she rides well to hounds and belongs 
to the hunting set at Melton ; in fact, your 


girlish liome was Somerby Grove in that 
well-known district. 
However, extremes meet even in mar- 


riage, and in February, 1889, you and the 
duke were made man and wife in that 
splendid edifice, All Saints’ Church, Mar- 
garet Street. Now at the risk of making 
myself seem cld I will confess to having 
been present at the ceremony, which 
according to competent critics was the 
longest and by far the most ornate on 
record. After the wedding you and your 
husband went off abroad, and for the first 
few months seemed’ to ‘live in complete 
retirement. But you will soon have been 
married for twenty years, and during that 
time may be said to have struck out a 
line for yourself with a most marked 
individuality. [ond of dogs, horses, and 
outdoor sports of every sort you appear 
to prefer life at Clumber or in a hunting 
box at Melton to the gaieties of either 
London or Paris. You are a good whip 
and a first-rate horsewoman, and are 
second to none in the style you show the 
way across country, and you look well on 
a horse and dress the part to perfection. 
And during the last few years you have 
come much to the fore as a dog-lancier. 


Borzois hounds are the breed of your 
choice, and you have won many prizes at 
the shows with these big and beautiful 
animals, and their kennels at Clumber are 
a sight to see; indeed, the dogs seem to 
pervade the house, and are found even in 
boudoirs and drawing-rooms. Then you 


are a straight shot but seem seldom to go 
out alter partridges and pheasants. How- 


ever, you once travelled with the duke in 
the States and were heard of as shooting 
big game in the Rocky Mountains. 


THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE 


Now I will say a word as to your 
personal appearance. You are tall “and 
straight but have no pretensions to beauty. 
Indeed, you never im any sort of way go 
in for being acharmeuse ; you dress plainly, 
wear tailor- mades, and if photographed 
often appear in country costume. But all 
the same you have a certain dignity ol 
bearing, and when at a Court ballare well 
turned out and look what | have heard 
described as quite *‘duchessy.’’ For the 
duke did you well in the matter of jewels, 
and you own some fine pearls, a good 
tiara, and two most notable ornaments 
in diamonds. One of these is in the form 
of a true-lover’s knot and the other in that 
of a big bird with its wings outspread. 

By ‘the way, dear duchess, you go by 
the name of “ Tatters,” and, as we all 
HOR a nickname is a sure test of popu- 
larity. And the other day I] heard a 
pleasant bit of gossip, namely, that you 
were about to go on the turl and become 
the owner of racehorses. Of course, [ 
won't vouch for the truth of this state- 
ment, but it has, I think, more than a 
spice of probability. After all, racing is 
the sport of kings, and in spite ‘of motors 
the horse bids fair to hold its own in the 
hearts of well-bred Englishwomen. Caro- 
line Duchess of Montrose made her mark 
on the turf, and since her day several 
smart women have owned racers, among 
others Princess Victor Duleep Singh and 
also Lady Milbanke, whose horse, Good 
Example, once won the Kildare Hunt Cup. 
So if the report be true we all wish you 
luck in your career on the turf, 
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Your husband, the Duke of Newcastle, 
is a worthy soul but a striking contrast to 
yourself in looks, pursuits, and amuse- 
ments. He is physically frail and feeble, 
small and short, yet has an endless fund 
of zeal, energy, and enterprise. He is an 
extreme Ritualist, and most of his interests 
are now ecclesiastical. In fact, he shares 
the views of such men as Lord Halifax, 
Lord Beauchamp, and Lord Shaftesbury, 
and he has built himself a private chapel 
at Clumber at enormous cost in which the 
services of the Anglican Chureh 
are performed in the most 
elaborate manner and which is 
a veritable triumph of ornate 
architecture. But besides these 
clerical tastes he -has several 
other sorts of amusement. He 
travels a great deal, especially 
in’ America, knows. his own 
country well, and once made a 
tour all over England by means 
of a gipsy caravan. Then he 
is a first-rate photographer and 
has brought this art to a high 
pitch of perfection, and he also 
belongs to the Photographic 
Salon, a club which has amongst 
its members such well-known 
men as Lord Dartmouth, Lord 
Annesley, Lord Maitland, and 
Baron de Meyer. There! | have 
said enough to prove that your 
and his tastes are as far as the 
poles asunder. However, you 
agree admirably and are both 
often at Clumber, where you 
entertain many cheery parties 
of fmends and relations. 

This reminds me that you 
show much hospitality to your 


Wamrabatee cousins, the sisters vol) Lord 
Huntingdon. In fact, one ot 
other ol these charming ladies, 

is almost always at Clumber. At one 
time you had a heuse in Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, but have now no 
home in London. However, you and 
the duke are both musical, and you 


may sometimes be seen at the Opera, and 
in former days used to give some good 
concerts at the house in Hill Street. But 
your days as a hostess in London seem 
to be over, which in your special case 
strikes oneas rather regrettable. Alter all, 
one’s private tastes ought now and then 
to take a back seat in favour olf the duties 
of one’s position. Does not that ever 
occur to you, dear duchiess ? 

To hark back once more to your ducat 
husband. Everyone may not know that 
he takes his title from Newcastle-under- 
Lyme in Staffordshire and not from the 
northern Newcastle-on-Tyne ; just as the 
Duke of Leeds takes lus title from Leeds 
in Kent and not from the manulacturing 
city; and as the Duke of Manchester 
derives his name not. from “the second 
city” but from the little town of God- 
manchester in Huntingdonshire. And 
one can scarcely wonder at the duke’s 


High-Church proclivities, for he is sur- 
rounded by the influence of Roman 
Catholicism. His mother, the dowager 


duchess, is an ardent follower of ‘the olc 
faith,’ so also is his sister, the Duchessa 
d’Avigliano, and a year or two ago one 
of his nieces became in her turn a Roman 
Catholic.—I remain, dear duchess, your 
obedient servant, CANDIDA. 

ae tie 


NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER, 
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A LONG, LONG FIRM. By Will Owen. 
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REAL ON PR 


Indignant Customer: 'Oo’s the party wot owns this business ? 
Levy: Dot's vat I'd like to know, mein vrendt. It vas dis vay. Mein uncle started der business and failed and made an assignment, den mein fader-in- 


law runs it, has a fire, and skips to der States. Den mein brudder runs it and pays dree shillin’ in der pound. Den my vife goes into der business, makes 
me 'er manager, and just ven | dinks | ‘ave scooped 'er out of every shillin’ along comes 'er cousin vith a mortgage on der very last vaistcoat. S'velp 


me, | dunno oo | am, ain't it? 
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By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


WONDER how many monarchs, 

potentates, or rulers there are in the 

world. Whitaker recognises about 

sixty, but he is careful to explain 
that he includes only the principal rulers 
in his list. Evidently ‘there are others” 
—the small fry, the second-class cruisers — 
honest ladies and gentlemen who are to 
the others what the suburban resident is 
to the dweller in Mayfair. The world is 
particularly well supplied with these minor 
monarchs—such as the King of the Canni- 
hal Islands, and not counting pork kings, 
lumber kings, and so on in America—and 
a very interesting group they would make 
if they could be brought together. 


‘““The Kings’ Own Paper.” 
f late there has been evidence of a 
readiness on the part of some of the 
rulers of mankind to contribute to the 
press. It is a noble ambition, but I am 
told that the supply of royal « copy ” has 
exceeded the demand, and it strikes me 
that the time has come when monarchs 
should join together and bring out a paper 
of their own. The paper might be called 
“The Kings’ Own Paper,’ written by 
monarchs for monarchs and dealing with 
tle many grievances which are said to 
be endured by gentlemen of this class— 
grievances which at present they have no 
chance of ventilating. 


ie a ae 


Limited or Unlimited. 
Fo instance, | am told that there is a 
considerable difference of opinion in 
regard to whether it is better to be an 
absolute or a limited monarch. In theory, 
of course, being absolute is the thing, but 
it has been found in practice that the un- 
limited monarch is never quite happy 
unless he is under the bed in an attic or 
disguised in the strictest “incog.” Such 
a topic would be sure to lead toa lively 
correspondence containing some attractive 
autobiographical details. 


The Shah’s Views. 
o one could write more powerfully 
than the Shah on the advantages 
and the disadvantages of a Constitution, 
for he has vowed on the Koran his fixed 
intention of having a first-class Constitu- 
tion, and his equally fixed determination 
to have nothing of the sort, more than 
once within a week. This 
known as backing an event both ways. 
Moreover, the Shah is an authority on how 
to dissolve a parliament. When the Per- 
sian front-benchers bored that monarch 
beyond endurance he blew the whole 
place to smithereens by artillery, and then 
taking up his stand at a palace window 
said with a chuckle, “Now we shall see 
who goes liome.” 


Taking Steps. 
e was right, too, for the members of 
his Parliament were able to report 
progress at once, nor did they feel inclined 
to ask leave to sit again. It is said that 
the leader of the House, that is, the man 
who was the best sprinter, the Persian 
Dorando, remarked in the best parlia- 
mentary style, “I beg to move,” and he 
did move—in a hurry. Feeling profoundly 


convinced that the time had come wlien_ 


some steps should, be taken—he took 
them. He advanced not only by steps 
and strides but by leaps and bounds as 
Mr. Gladstone said about something else. 
The House was up just before it was ‘down. 


is what is’ 


And so I am sure the Shah could produce 
an instructive and an amusing article on 
the effect of big guns in shortening a 
session and accelerating the prorogation. 


THE COUNTESS DE POICTIERS 


The theatrical sensation of the year in Rome has 
been the appearance of the Countess de Poictiers 
as an ordinary circus rider. The countess, who 
gave exhibitions of equestrian acrobatics at the 
Teatro Adriano, is well known in half the capitals 
of Europe and has hitherto been considered one 

of the most exclusive of the French aristocracy 


Who’s Who for Kings. 

A gain, we have all been much confused 
= of late in regard to the various 
rulers in the Balkans. Every now and 
then one of them has rung up mankind 
on the telephone, saying, ‘Hello, are 
you there? Well, I'm a king.” Few of 
us have been able to keep up with the 
quick-change artists. It is as puzzling to 


“remember who is a kinz in the Balkans as 


it is to recollect who is a knight and who 
is not in the House of Commons. _ If these 
gentlemen, the Balkan gentlemen I mean, 
had their own paper they could publish a 
list of “kings for the week” showing the 
rise and fall just as the City article tells 
one all about the fluctuation of the money 
markets. 
Royal Matrimonial News. 
Anyone who has attempted to follow 
the ins and outs of the reports 
about the alleged engagement between the 
Duke of the Abruzzi and Miss Elkins will 
recognise how desirable it: is to have a 
journal that can give us some authorita- 
tive assurances on the question. At the 
time of writing I confess I really do not 
know whether the interesing couple are to 
be married or not. Quite a dozen times | 
have rejoiced and raised my glass to their 
future health and happiness, and then 
there have appeared unsettling rumours or 
cruel contradictions and my glass has 
been turned upside down. 
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Let Us Know the Facts. 
V hat is wanted is a clear, well-written 
little article of, say, hall-a-column 
from a kingly hand telling us the best or 
the worst as the case may be. [rst of 
all, are the duke and Miss Elkins to be 
spliced—I use the language of a plain 
man? Next, ifso, how many millions in 
dollars will the lady bring with her? 
Will she be one of the real set using the 
front door, or will she be just outside the 
circle, allowed in only on bank holidays 
and at Christmas? ‘There are thousands 
of people in two hemispheres who want to 
know these things; they want to know 
also whether the lady will have a crown, 
whether people ought to walk backwards 
before her, and whether she will be given 
the right to wave a lily-white hand and 
say, “ ‘Bless ve.” Obviously ‘‘ The Kings’ 


Own Paper” would be the fitting 
medium through which to convey such 


intelligence to all those more or less 


concerned. 


Chulalongksrn’s Chance. 
] am sure that some reminiscences by 
our excellent friend, the King of Siam, 
would make gorgeous copy. When he 
came to the throne it was the custom of 
the Siamese nobility always to enter the 
reyal presence on all fours. The man 
in the street would like to read a vivid 
description of what these dukes of Siam 
looked like when they trotted round in 
this style. Did Chulalongkorn flick them 
with a whip after the manner of the ring- 
master in a circus, urging them forward 
with cries of ‘‘Huddup”? If the pro- 
jected paper were illustrated, and there 
is no reason why it should not be, a 
coloured plate showing these noblemen 
on hands and knees illustrating the little 
ditty, ‘“ Here we go round, round, round,” 
would be an admirable ac ldition to the 
Christmas number and prove an attractive 
pictorial tit-bit. 


ca 


The Sultans Past and Present. 
AY That an interesting chapter of auto- 
biography the Sultan could con- 
tribute. He could write on ‘Crises | 
have Known” or “Loans and How to 
Raise Them,” or “A few words on Bags 
and Baggage” or “ My views on William 
Watson.” The Sultan has seen life; he 
has been told quite a hundred times that 
the handwriting was on the wall, that the 
cup was full, and that the end was near. 
And now we find him romping home a 
general favourite and a popular winner. 
He could write something really scream~ 
ing about political prophecy. You have 
only to look at his portrait to see that he 
has as much fun in him as has Mr. Harry. 
Lauder. 


A Special Muley Number. 
ee there might be a special number, 
at any rate a supplement, trying 
to erat the Muley complications, whicl» 
are as trying as the Balkans business or 
the Abruzzi-Elkins affair. Perhaps Muley: 
Hafid on the throne pro tem., Muley Aziz 
in a snug little Tangier villa, and that 
one-eyed half-brother, Muley Mahomed, 
at Rabat who vows that he is the real 
thing, would produce a joint article telling 
us all about it. The average man in this 
country has a passion for justice and fair 
play, and he is prepared to admit that one 
Muley i$ as good as another—all he wants. 
is a little authentic information. 


DHE LATEER 
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HOW JENKINS FOOZLED THE FIZZ. 
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BUT JENKINS MONOPOLISED THE ATTENTION. 


DRAWN BY RENE BULL 
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THE TATLER 


RIENDSHIP means much, and exists 
in royal circles as well as in the 
world of society and the world of 
workers. And our own royaities 

are so loyal to their comrades that with 
them the cult of friendship is apt to 
descend from generation to generation. 
But in these exalted circles parents 
display extreme care in the matter 
of their children’s associates. T‘or 
instance, Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort showed much wisdom 
in the choice of friends for the then 
Prince of Wales, now King Edward 
VII. Foremost amongst these were 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe (then Lord 
Valletort), Lord Halifax (then Mr. 
“Charlie” Wood), Lord Suffield, 
several of whose children are now 
about the Court, and Lord Carrington, 
in those days known as Mr. “ Charlie” 
Carrington. 
FE Fs 2 
ord Mount-Edgeumbe 1s one olf 
the grand old men of- the 
peerage. He married for the second 
time when seventy-four, paints well, 
is a scientist, and keen on all sorts 
of mechanical contrivances. He 
invents puzzles, and once during an 
iliness built a toy palace which he 
fitted with electrie light and showed 
to his many visitors. Lord Carrington 
is a man olf parts and a man of 
society, a clever farmer and a generous 
landlord, and of late has been much 
to the fore as honorary president of 
the fisheries and agricultural section 
at the Franco-Bnitish Exhibition. 
Lord Halifax acted as groom of the 
bedchamber to the one-time Prince 
of Wales, and was in those days a 
noted member of the so-called ‘‘ Marl- 
borough House set.” He is now one 
of our clerically-minded peers, but 
remains cheery and hospitable ; he derives 
much of his great wealth from Yorkshire 
collieries. Lord Suffield will go down to 
fame as a courtier and as the chief patron 
saint of Cromer. 
Os Alexandra’s sweet nature is 
known to all the world, and this she 
shows in a marked manner by her fidelity 
to old-time friendships. In her bridal 
days in 1863 among her best-liked ladies 
in waiting were Lady Macclesfield and the 
late Mrs. Stonor, mother of Madame 
d'Hautpoul and grandmother to the pre- 
sent Lord Camoys. Lady Macclesfield is 
one of the grand old ladies of the twen- 
tieth century. She has now reached the 
age of eighty-seven, learnt the game of 
bridge when past four score, and even now 
retains a measure of health, spirits, and 


vivacity. 
At the time of the coronation our 
Queen sent her aged friend a minia- 
ture of herself set in diamonds; young 
Lord Macclesfield acted as a page of 
honour to his Majesty the King. Mrs. 
Stonor, who was a gifted and gracious 
woman, died in 1883, but her royal 
mistress’s friendship descended in full 
measure to her only daughter, then Miss 
Julie Stonor and now the Marquise 
d'Hautpoul. Also her two sons stand 
well at Court, and the elder, Mr. Henry 
Stonor, 1s a groom in waiting and a 
gentleman usher. Miss Charlotte Knollys 
has been with Queen Alexandra for nearly 
forty-five years, and will go down to fame 
as one of the most faithful frends and 
servants of royalty. 


loyal IF rie! 


Among her Majesty's more recent allies 

may be mentioned Lady Gosford, 
“Lady De Grey, Lady Maud Warrender, 
and Mrs. William James. Lord and Lady 
Gosford are a good example of the fidelity 
of our first family to their friends and 
followers. The former acts as vice- 


Lalit Chartes 


THE MARQUISE D'HAUTPOUL 


Who is one of the closest personal friends of the Queen 


chamberlain to Queen Alexandra and the 
latter as one of her ladies of the bed- 
chamber. Lady Gosford is a clever 
woman, talks well, dresses well, and is a 
worthy daughter of a famous mother, 
Louise Duchess of Devonshire ; and Lord 
and Lady De Grey seem to enjoy an 
equal share of Court favour Lord De 
Grey acts as treasurer to Queen Alexandra 
and his wife takes rank as an intimate 
friend and an unofficial lady in waiting. 
More than common tall, with perfect 
features and a splendid figure, Lady De 
Grey is one of the beauties of a century. 
She is a good musician and has a deep 
knowledge of music. 


Lady Maud Warrender stands high in 

royal favour, and as in the case of 
Lady De Grey her love for music makes 
her a specially welcome guest at Bucking- 
liam Palace and Sandringham. She isa 
handsome brunette with a fine contralto 
voice, which can be heard to advantage in 
ballads and part-singing. " Her husband, 
Sir George Warrender, owns a big place 
near Edinburgh. Mrs. William James 
will go down to fame as one of the most 


charming of Scotswomen. 
The Princess Royal leads a life apart, 
and the charms of friendship mean 
much in her simple existence. Her chief 
“chums” are the above-mentioned 
Marquise d’Hautpoul, Lady Cecilia Webbe, 
and Lady Clementine Walsh. She has, 
however, no official lady in waiting as 
at the time of his marriage the Duke of 
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Fife bargained that his bride should dis- 
pense with all forms of Court ceremonial. 
However, one or other of these ladies 
seems to be often in friendly attendance. 
Madame d’Hautpoul shares the Princess 
Royal's taste for fishing, and can make a 
fly or land a salmon with as much skill 
as her royal mistress. Lady Cecilia 
Webbe, sister to Lord Erroll, 1s fair, 
pleasant, and musical. Lady Clemen- 
tine Walsh has a most attractive 
personality. She is only sister to 
Lord Camden and wile of Mr. Arthur 
Walsh, who is a future’ Lord Orma- 
thwaite and now Master of the 
Ceremonies. She is tall and dark- 
haired, reads and thinks, and cares 
much for books, flowers, and garden- 
ing. Like many modern women she 
has a book plate, which in her case 
shows a garden with a sundial and 
an open volume. On a scroll are the 
words, ‘f My silent but faithful friends 
are they,’ and below her name, 
‘“Clementine F. A. Walsh.” 


% Ey Ea 


Princess Victoria’s special friends 

are Lady Hillingdon and Lady 
Musgrave, both of whom are daughters 
of Lord and Lady Sulheld. Lady 
Musgrave acts as lady in waiting and 
has often received her Royal Highness 
at Eden Hall, her place in Cumber- 
land; and Princess Victoria has many 
times paid a visit fo Lady Hillingdon 
at Overstrand near Cromer ; in fact, 
she learnt the game of golf under the 
auspices of Lord Hillingdon. Queen 
Maud of Norway seems to have a 
special liking for Lady Clementine 
Walsh, who has stayed with her in 
her northern capital, Christiamia. 


%, & # 


The late Princess Mary Duchess of 

Teck took great heed as to the girl 
friends of her only daughter, then known 
as Princess May and now as the Princess 
of Wales. Among these early intimates 
was Lady Eva Greville, now Lady Eva 
Dugdale and only sister to Lord Warwick. 
She is clever and musical, has attended 
the Princess on most of her distant travels, 
and holds the post of a woman of the 
bedchamber. Lady Mary Forbes-Trefusis 
is sister to Lord Beauchamp, and another 
favoured friend and companion. She has 
also much talent for music, is a keen florist 
and gardener, a hard wor ker, and a woman 
who shows a marked gift for organisation. 
Mrs. Derek Keppel, who is the youngest 
daughter of Lord and Lady Suffield, may 
often be met at] Muriboronen House, and 
now acts as an extra lady in waiting. 


bo tit te 


“Then Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein makes a special friend of 
Lady Elizabeth Dawson ; the Crown Prin- 
cess of Roumania and Princess Beatrice of 
Coburg include among their intimates 
Mrs. Cazalet and Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley ; and 
Miss Toupie Lowther, the champion fencer 
and tennis-player, is the chosen “chum” 
of the Grand Duchess. 


te 


he Duchess of Albany’s greatest ally is 
Mrs. Richard Moreton, sister-in-law 
of Lord Ducie. The Queen of Spain 
married so young that she “made few friends 
in general society, but among her inti- 
mates were the Ladies Manners, Lady 
William Cecil, Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, and Miss 
Margaret T refusis. 
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PRINCESS GEORGE OF GREECE 


Who by her marriage to Prince George has raised the Bonaparte family once again to royal rank. The princess is the daughter of Prince Roland 

Bonaparte (by Marie Blanc, the Monte Carlo millionaire’s daughter), the granddaughter of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, and the great-granddaughter of 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who died in 1840 and was Napoleon's younger and most brilliant brother. Prince George is the second son of the King of 
Greece and a nephew of Queen Alexandra 
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ISS KITCAT laughed. 

Now when Dolly WNitcat 
laughed her charming eyes 
closed until only the long curled 

lashes were visible, her parted lips. showed 
a dazzling row of teeth—and the effect 
was entrancing. 

At least, so thought Alwyn Romaine, 
who had been fortunate enough to amuse 
her, and likewise thought poor Billy 
Darrell, whose pleasure, however, was 
mitigated by the fact that it was his 
brilliant companion who had caused it. 

Alwyn and Billy were inseparables. 
They smoked the same brand of cigar- 
ettes—at least, Billy bought them and 
Alwyn smoked them—and they worked 
and played in unison. Billy was lost in 
admiration for his clever and popular 
friend, who accepted his friendship and 
admiration with equanimity. 

Alas! Love, the great leveller, had 
winged his careless darts into the breasts 
of both of them, and they adored pretty 
Dolly Kiteat, Alwyn only less than him- 
self, Billy more than all the world. 

Miss Kitcat was as impartial as love 
itself and admitted them both into a close 
and perilous intimacy. 

“Three, and waltzes please, Miss 
Kiteat,’ said Alwyn authoritatively. 
““No less, please; your dancing is just 
perfection, and I flatter myself our steps 
fit to a nicety.” 

Alwyn’s requests to the weaker sex 
always insinuated a command ; he [elt it 
vindicated his manhood, which was not 
always en évidence. 

Billy sat silent 
laughed again. 

“Very well,” she said, “if the chape- 
rons cease from troubling and Mrs. 
Grundy is at rest, three you shall have.” 

“Tight, eleven, and thirteen,’ said 
Alwyn, noting the numbers on his spot- 
less cuff. 


while Miss Witcat 


‘Well, Mr. Billy,” said Dolly gaily, 
alter a short pause, “are you not going 


to ask me for something ?”’ 

It was indicative of the character of 
William Darrell that everyone called him 
“ Billy,” and he flushed up with pleasure 
at Miss Kitcat’s speech. 

“Well, er-er,’ he said hesitatingly, 
“T sh-should just love a p-polka or 
g-get you an ice or hold your f-fan or 
so-something.”’ 

Poor Billy’s stammer grew unmanage- 
able, but he said “so-something”’ as if 
Miss Kitcat had offered to transport him 
direct to Heaven, which as a matter of 
fact was not far from the truth. 

Dolly’s eyes softened at the lad’s 
earnestness as she said encouragingly, 
“seven and fourteen then, Mr. Billy. The 
luckiest numbers in the card, and don’t 
forget ’em.’ 

‘Billy assured her with deep sincerity 
that he would not, and then Alwyn, who 
always flung himself wildly into the tide 
of conversation ere it ebbed too far from 
himself, broke in :— 

“That's real kind of you, Miss Kitcat, 
but mind the fireplaces. Billy generally 
manages to enthrone lis partner in the 
grate in the midst of his wild career; and, 
by the way, when may I bring my new 
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BILLYS TRIUMPH 


By Aldmey Street. 


song to sing to you? Messrs. Crotchet and 
Co., the publishers, told me that were it 
not ’a trifle above the heads of the masses 
they might have considered it.” 


Now Alwyn it must be remembered 
was a genius; not an ordinary [full-blown 


famous genius but one faltering on the 
threshold of publicity and full of glorious 
works which would, when the mood struck 
him, be transmitted in flaming language 
to paper. He was always waiting for the 
mood to strike him; at his club, when he 
would have many a whisky and soda to 
while away the time till it came; in the 
street, oh, yes, particularly in the street, 
when the mood would lightly tap him so 
to speak and he would rush to pen and 
paper only to find that the moment had 
fled again; but he was filled with a very 
complete self-satisfaction and spent many 
hours of his valuable leisure explaining his 
theories and ideas to Dolly Nitcat. 

Billy Darrell had no theories and not 
too many ideas, but he was beloved by 
men as the best of good fellows, who 
rode and shot as straight as he lived, and 
liis happiest hours were spent riding with 
Miss Kiteat in the Row or risking his life 
in his motor car, which occupations did 
not, however, give unlimited scope for the 
airing of theories. Also Alwyn was poor, 
and Billy was one of the lucky rich ; or, 
rather, Billy was rich and Alwyn was one 
of his lucky poor friends. 

“ William,” said Alwyn as they walked 
away from the Kitcats’ house that after- 
noon, “ [—er—must tell you something. 
I'm very fond of that little girl, and what's 
more | am almost certain that she is fond 
of me too. You see | know women so 
well, and | can enter into and appreciate 
their ideas and ambitions so well.” 
Alwyn’s appreciation as a rule consisted 
in airing his own—* And, old fellow, con- 
gratulate me for I'm going to propose at 
the dance to- night and you shall be the 
first to wish us luck. She's not rich, but 
she has some money and a nice little 
place in the country, where you shall come 
and shoot the birdies, my boy.” Poor 
Billy’s face grew as white as a sheet as 
somewhat roughly he pulled his enthusi- 
astic companion out of the way of a 
passing hansom, but he set his teeth grimly 
and was silent, which, however, did not 
affect his friend, who chattered graciously 
about his glowing prospects of matrimonial 
bliss until they reached the door of Darrell’s 
club, when Billy turned to his friend and 
said in a shaky voice, ‘“* Lo-look here, 
Alwyn, you are an old p-pal of mine, and 
1, I—er—wish you the be-best of every- 
thing. M-make her happy, old chap, th-th- 
that’s all. No; d-don’t trouble to come 
in. I’ve letters to write,’ and he darted 
in the lighted doorway. Alwyn stared 
after him. “Well, what the—— ! How 
queer he looks ; can it be possible he cares 
for Dolly himself?” he said with a laugh, 
and with a laugh dismissed the possibility. 
“Good old Bill! I wonder whether he'll 
rise a monkey just to help me over the 
arrangements,’ he said to himself as he 
turned up his coat collar and sauntered 
home to his tiny rooms in Bury Street. 

The jingle jingle of the bells on 
Alwyn’s hansom speeding swiftly to Mrs. 
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Scott - Bowler’s magnificent . house in 
Curzon Street sounded to his infatuated 
ears as distant wedding bells. Yes, lhe 
ruminated, he had decidedly chosen 
well. Miss Kiteat understood him and 
his aims and ambitions so well— 
which was not far from the truth—and 
on their—he meant Dolly’s — income 
life would be free of the gross mundane 
cares which at present hampered the free 
expression of his genius. Of course, the 
wedding would be expensive, but then 
Billy would see him over that. Good old 
Biily! he weuld dedicate lis first book 
to him, and with that magnanimous 
idea his hansom drew up with a clatter 
in front of a house which radiated “light 
and dance and song” for the benefit of 
les bouches inutiles, who- according to 
custom lined the red carpet from the 
doorway to the kerb. 

In the hall he met Billy, his usually 
jolly face looking quite carewern and 
thin. 

“Bravo, William,” said the facetious 
eke “come to be in at the kill, eh? 
Has 


sal “docdon't tage eed Billy mourn- 
fully, “I haven’t be-been up yet. The 
Bowler woman st-starts be-beaming when 
anyone gets on the first step and I c-can’t 
be-beam. myself up a long f-flight of 
stairs, I sh- shouldn’t have a ti-titter left 
at the t-top if I d-did.” 

“Never mind, old 
cheerfully, taking his arm, 
together.” 

Mrs. Scott-Bowler swelled with satis- 
faction. Scott-Bowlers patent dye had 
justified its existence and had at last 
transplanted its owners from Tooting to 
Mayfair, where they blossomed out 
gorgeously with a hyphenated name and 
a huge coat of arms. Oh that coat of 
arms! It was ubiquitous. Visitors rested 
their weary heads on it embroidered on 
the pillows and came down next morning 
with its crimson imprint on their cheeks. 
It stared from the walls, hurt you when 
you sat down on a chair, and gazed 
vacantly at the ceiling from the middle 
of the hall carpet, but Mrs. Scott was 
satisfied ; this was her first big dance, and 
the quantity of the quality exceeded her 
wildest expectations. 

Alwyn and Billy, alter emerging from 
the overpowering éflect of their hostess’s 
gracious we'come, at once perceived Dolly 
careering about with a little soldier boy. 
Seeing them she stopped her youthful 
warrior in mid career and came laughing 
and panting up to them. Billy did not 
catch the quick smile of welcome she 
gave him before she greeted Alwyn, but 
with a bitter pang he saw Alwyn’s im- 
pressive greeting, her answering gaiety, 
and turned away. “I th-think Il go and 
smoke,” he said to himself sadly. 

Alwyn had only done himself justice 
when he told Dolly their steps fitted to a 
nicety. They danced three waltzes to- 
gether, occasionally catching a glimpse of 
Billy's downcast face appearing and re- 
appearing among the whirling couples. 
“Oh, do look!” ‘said Alwyn jeeringly as 
Billy brought his partner by main force 
out of the “Trying pan of a dowager’s 8p 

(Continued on p. 


man,” said Alwyn 
“we'll face it 
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THe CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNESLEY LADY WILLOUGHBY DE ERESBY 
One of the most beautiful of Irish peeresses. She was before her marriage An Anglicised American who was well known as Miss Breese in social and 
Miss Armytage-Moore and is Lord Annesley’s second wife musical circles before she married Lord Ancaster’s eldest son 


MRS. FRANK BELLEVILLE THE MARCHIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE 


Who was before her marriage Miss ‘‘Cuckoo”’ Chester-Master. She has a The second wife of the present Lord Downshire, was before her marriage in 
beautiful home in the Isle of Wight and hunts regularly in the shires 1907 Miss Benson Foster of Clewer, Windsor 


Photographs by Madame Lallie Charles 
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HENNESSY’S BRANDY. 
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CASE OF 


Here is Brandy to suit all purses, every drop of, it grown in the 
Cognac district as defined by the new French law based upon 
ancient custom. If you choose the cheapest yvu obtain Brandy 
just as fine as if you choose the dearest, for Hennessy differs in 
age alone, never in quality, for that is always the best. Read the 
descriptive matter printed below, and choose just the Brandy 
which best suits your palate and your purse. Buy Brandy for 
still or sparkling waters, buy a generous old liqueur, but never 
forget to say Hennessy please. 


ONE STAR, a well matured Brandy, is the Age for taking as a daily 
beverage with mineral or soda water. It is brisk, lively and invigorz iting, and 
a very small quantity fills the whole tumbler with ‘fragrd ince and flavour. 
Price about 5s. a bottle. 


TWO STAR, just the same Brandy, but rather older. Price about 
Bs. 6d. a bottle. 


THREE STAR, just the same Brandy, but of greater Age. A fine liqueur 
with splendid bouquet. A valuable medicinal Brandy. With an equal 
quantity of plain water it forms a speedy pick-me-up in faintness or fatigue. 
A few drops neat after each meal greatly help digestion. It is also the best 
Brandy to drink with plain water for those who favour a non- sparkling drink. 


With milk as a sleeping draught, or in the case of a chill or influenza, it is 
a valuable remedy. Price about 6s. a bottle. 
vera just the same Brandy, but older still. A choice liqueur Brandy. 
Price about 7s. a bottle. 

“§.0.,” just the same Brandy, but guaranteed over 25 years old. An 
exquisite liqueur Brandy, soft and fragrant. Price 9s. a bottle. 

“X.0.,” just the same Brandy, but guaranteed over 40 years old. A liqueur 
Brandy to grace the table of the most cultured epicure. “Price 15s a bottle. 


“EXTRA,” just the same Brandy, but guaranteed over 70 years old, 
Nothing finer can be procured at any price. Price 29s, a Lottle, 
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A BRAND NEW CAR 
E23 15 O 


CASH DOWN, and I2 Monthly Payments of £6 I0 8. 


t AN UN- 
3 PRECEDENTED 
OFFER. 


DESIGN | 

and 
CON- | 
STRUCTION, 


Cash Price, £95. 


Gate Change Control. Ball Bearings to 
Shafts. Self-contained Radiators. Gear- 
driven Water Pumps. Push-away Foot 
Pedals. Expanding Brakes.  Arrtillery 
Whos fitted with Dunlop Non- ne 

: Tyres. 


Only a limited 
number of 
these Cars. 


UGIERNEWAW hi BEIESTEERIED) | 


LANCHESTER 


Write for Catalogues and Literature to 


é Lanchester Motor Co., Ltd., 


Birmingham. 

London : Manchester : | 
311 Oxford Street, W. 38 King Street West. | | 
; | 

j 


Send for Particulars at once, post free on mentioning ‘‘ The Tatler.” 


THE LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE MOTOR AGENCY, 


LTD., 


55-59, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly, London, W. 


The 
‘“Present”’ Time. 


ELLIOTT 4 
SPEEDOMETERS ‘ = ) OF THE SEASON. 


MAKE SENSIBLE XMAS PRESENTS. 


XMAS GIFTS. £)| ||(@P™)\ ire RD 
Lene 1-4) Pa 


9, STRAND, onion. 
»\ THE NOVELTY 


Lamp or Headlight | 
/ in Solid Brass or 
Copper Cases. 
Reliable Watch 


Famed for their Accuracy & Lengthy 
road service. 


ELLIOTT BROS., Write for the new Green She area 
- Edition Booklet, a copy of Best Finish. 
36, Leicester Square, and which we will be pleased to ni PRICE 
Century Works, Lewisham. post free on request, and 
Telegrams: “' Elliottize, London.” which should be in the hands 1 1 
Telephone: Gerrard, 1640 & 1641. of every motorist. EACH HEADLIGHT. 
: ° 


Post Free. Height 34 inches. 


Vin Desiles 


Prescribed by the leading Continental Physicians in all 
cases of constitutional wes sak ness, te of appetite, general 
lassitude, &c., 


It possesses wonderful tone properties, 
and is especialy useful to those recover- 
ing from influenza or any other illness. 


Price 4/- 


To be obtained from all Chemists and Wine Dealers, or 
from the Agents: 
HEPPELL & CO., 
Foreign Chemists, 


HAYMARKET AND PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Unparalleled Warranty by the Gres et British Watchworks. 
x. Entirely unaffected by E lectricity. 3- Will not vary more than a 
2. Will last a lifetime. MINt TE A MON 

{This is more than four times the ¢ nter 
racy ‘of the zreat cloc kat We Sstmin 


(Photo: Acutlinger. A large Sample Bottle sent Free 
S Ne Teer Dy Beye ; ’ is a Jewelled, Compensated, Non-Magnetic, Stem- 
JANE HADING, ie receipt of + penny SEE = The ‘VIGIL Watch nett Keyless English Eevee a ees antly cased in 
the celebrated French Gent’s sizes Ladies s > . Ladies’ sizes, 
Comedienne, says »— a Gun Metal .. as 21/- 25° | Gold-Filled (10 years guaran tee) 42/- 42/- 


Nickel Gold, English Hall-marked fiom 75,- 55/6 


21; 
Silver, E nglish Hall-marked 37/6 39/ 6 | 
The “VIGIL” is the best bargain ever offered, particularly in Gold, and is the most perfect cift obtain, 
Order at once, of any Jeweller. In case of difficulty, write WATCH FACTORY Dept. V 6, PRE ESCOT, “E NC =U AND 


“Ghe Vin Désiles makes you “ STS 
live. It will survive all similar Ee 
Wines.” 
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BILLY’S 


into the fire of the second fiddle, who and whose 
fiddle subsided with a mutual screech into a 
galaxy of lerns and flowers. “Poor Billy; he 
should have more respect for your sex than to 
dance with them. See all the dowagers’ toes 
tucked in like crabs when he comes along.” 
Dolly laughed, and Billy emerging breathless 
with an irate partner from the midst “of the band 
felt a keen pang strike through Ins honest heart 
as he heard it. “ Ah well!” he thought wearily, 
“what does anything matter now? T'll c-cut 
all this to-tommy rot and go shooting some- 
where.” 

Poor Billy indeed! His eyes involuntarily 
filled as he saw his friend leading Dolly towards 
a secluded alcove, and he thought of his chance 
of happiness. ‘“ But then Alwyn’s just the sort 
of f-fascinating chap the girls like; | wouldn’t 
have b-been in it any how,” he thought mourn- 
fully. 

That dance came to an end, and the next, 
and still there was no sign of the satisfied 
Alwyn. Billy’s dance with Dolly was the next 
on the programme, and he desperately resolved 
to break in upon Alwyn’s lovemaking. “ After 
all, he’ll have her all his L-life,” he sz uid, “so my 
five m-minutes c-can hardly c-count.’ 

As he expected, he found Dolly leaning back 
on the settee in the alcove above the stairs, but 
to his astonishment she was alone. 

“Exc-cuse me, Miss Kitcat,” he said ab- 
jectly, “ b-but I thought Alwyn was with you.” 

Dol ly turned a rathe r tired little face towards 
him. “Mr. Romaine was here,” she said simply, 

“but he has just gone, and | was about to 
come and look for you. You cut my first dance, 
and you haven't been near me the whole 
evening. I’m very offended, and I won't dance 
with you as I have had quite enough excite- 
ment thisevening. But, dear Mr. Billy, seat your 
cheery self here for a bit and let me try and 
forgive you.” 


Billy with a puzzled look on his face sat 
himself down at her side, and then turning his 
honest, manly face to hers he said firmly ina 
low voice : 

“L-look here, D-Dolly—I may c-call you 
D-Dolly once, mayn’t [?—and as youand Alwyn 


MISS VENIE CLEMENTS 


Who is giving a novel turn at the Oxford. Miss Clements 
has made a name for herself as a soprano of fine quality 
and also as a reciter of children's stories 


]-l-love each other, and he and I are such old 


friends, I shall have to learn how——”’ 
«Bot Dolly broke in. 
“ Hush!” said Billy, gently patting her hand. 


“*T must say while I c-can what I’ve c-come to 


USE 
WATERPROOF 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 
AND 
SADDLE AND HARNESS PASTE 
(Black and Brown). 
Ist Award Leather Trades Exhibition, 1892. 
q Just a SMEAR and a RUB produce: 
an instant shine. 


@ WREN'S saves labour, and preserves 
and renovates the leather. 


@ Remember a tin of 


WREN'S lasts 
jonger and goes 


farther than atin of 
any other. 

@ Ask for it to-day, 
Of all Grocers, Boot- 
makers, Stores, 
Saddlers, &c. 

Price 2d., 3d., & 6d. per tin. 
Wm. WREN & Co.,, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

London Offices : 

207, SHAFTESBURY 

AVENUE, W.C. 


TABLE [aoisiran) 
CROQUET 


TheRegulation Game inMiniature 


SUFFERERS 


Asthma, 

Croup, and 
p gCough by the use 
of POTTER'S. ASTHMA 
Cc , in 1/- Tins. Sold 
everywhere. For FREE 
SAMPLE send post card 
to POTTER & CLARKE, 
Artillery Lane, London, E. 


Instant relief iu 
Bronchitis, 


Mention this Paper. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


HANCOCKS & Co. 


Bruton Street, 
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TRIUMPAl—continued. 


say, and th-that is g-good-bye, Dolly, so f-forgive 
me everything t-to-night—for I c-care for you 
and so—I am going away. I-I c- can't bear to 
stay, b-but I'm so p- -pleased youre going to 
marry such a c-clever and g-good {-fellow as 
Alwyn. It’s g-good-bye, d- dear Dolly,” said 
Billy desperately, rising ashe spoke. “T’ ilc-come 
back so-some day and stay with you b-both 
and shoot the b-birdies.” He stopped, unable to 
continue, when Dolly exclaimed, ‘‘ Well! you 
and Mr. Romaine seem to have settled my future 
nicely between you. Mr. ae has indeed 
proposed to me, but Billy,” she continued a SON 
“T could never marry him, because * she 
paused. Billy’s heart stood still. 

“* N-never nes him? Oh, I know poor old 
Alwyn’s t-too b-| badl y off, b- but, Dolly, see here,” 
he said timidly, “d-don’t be offended but re- 
member you've adopted me as a s-sort of brother 
haven't you? I’m b-beastly rich in f-fact, eat 
it s ould be Heaven {-for me to help you b-both. 
D-do let me, Dolly ; give me my little share in 
your happiness. Do speak, Dolly! Ah, why are 
you crying ? ? G-God knows I didn’t mean to 
offend you,” he said, his voice breaking. 

Dolly pressed his arm. “Sit down again. 
Do. I don’t know why I cried but—you are 
such a good fellow, Billy.’ She paused, and 
then turned to him with flushed cheeks. 

“Well,” she said firmly, ‘‘ Mr. Romaine to- 
night, at great length, asked me to entwine the 
music of my soul with his—the words are his, 
Billy, and,” she continued wearily, “it took a 
dance and a half of emphatic declamation to 
assure him that I couldn't embrace the respon- 
sibility literally or otherwise, but ’—and_ here 
Dolly’s wet, mischievous eyes met Billy’s loving 
ones full—“ if you wanted very very much to 
shoot the birdies, and if you really ieally care, 
well—I couldn't prevent my husband shooting 
them | suppose.” 

And she didn’t. 


London, W 


Beware of Imitations and Falsifications. 


CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


Prepared by the Municipality of CARLSBAD 


Bee- is the NATURAL and ONLY GENUINE Salt. -ea 
FOR DISEASES OF THE LIVER, 
DIABETES, CONSTIPATION, &c. 

Of all Chemists and Drug Stores. 


SEE THAT THE WRAPPER ROUND EACH BOTTLE BEARS THE SIGWATURE OF THE 
SOLE ACENTS:-INGRAM & ROYLE,L2 LONDON, LIVERPOOL & BRISTOL. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH & BREATH | 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 


Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, 2s. Gd. S. 6d. per Bottle, Bho 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 4s. 


Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG C@y 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C, 


